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ALBERT SMITH. 








XACTLY midway in the original issue of ‘‘ Pick- 
wick” inthe green monthly numbers Bob 
Sawyer was introduced.: Asa hilarious specimen of the 
fast medical student of those days, just towards the 
close of the reign of the old Sailor King, William the 
Fourth, he was described as walking (not very sedately 
we may presume) the wards of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Precisely at that very time there came up to London 
from the little Surrey village of Chertsey, for the 
purpose of walking another of the London hospitals— 
that of Middlesex—a medical student, just about his 
age, just as full of fun and frolic, but otherwise with 
an intellectual power, an energy of character, and a 
genial and gentlemanly bearing that certainly Bob 
Sawyer never possessed. So absolutely akin were the 
imaginary medical student and the real one, however, 
in their roystering humour, that, when the latter came 
to make himself known in the world, not long after- 
wards, through a series of literary drolleries that were 
very much of a piece with those of the immortal 
Pickwick, people seemed to catch the notion, somehow, 
that in this new comer they had got in the flesh at last 
the very Bob Sawyer of literature.. That notion long 
survived, and_still, we suspect, in some quarters, con- 
tinues to prevail. In reality, it was, from the outset, 
a wholly erroneous idea, saving and excepting as it 
sprang from the point of resemblance already par- 
ticularised. Apart from the wild, gay animal spirits, 
in which the two were as like as two Dromios, they 
were utterly wrlike in every particular. If anyone 
wants to know what Albert Smith was not in the least 
like in character, in deportment, or in personal appear- 
ance, the best thing to be done is to turn at once to 
the description of Bob Sawyer in that thirtieth chapter 
of “‘ Pickwick” relating to the Christmas merrymaking 
at old Wardle’s. We there read, for example, that Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, who ‘was habited in a coarse blue coat, 
which, without being either a great coat or a surtout, 
partook of the nature and qualities of both, had about 
him that sort of slovenly smartness and swaggering 
gait which is familiar to young gentlemen who smoke 
in the streets by day, shout and scream in the same by 
night, call waiters by their Christian names, and do 
various other acts and deeds of an equally facetious 
description.” Further, we learn, in regard to his general 
“eet up,” that “‘ he wore a pair of plaid trousers and a 
large rough double-breasted waistcoat, and out of doors 
carried a thick stick with a big top.” Finally, in this 
opening sketch of the young Sawbones, as Sam Weller 
calls him of Bartholomew’s, we observe it sententiously 
added, that “‘ he eschewed gloves, and looked, upon the 
whole, like a dissipated Robinson Crusoe.” Now, not- 
withstanding the lapse of very nearly thirteen vears, 


which have already run by since the lamented death of 


Albert Smith, there are certainly very many thousands 
of people, here in London, throughout the provinces, 
abroad, in Paris, at Chamounix, further and further 
away, at Malta, Cairo, Constantinople, Hong Kong, 
where not? who must still preserve vividly enough in 
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their remembrance the personal aspect of the delightful 
humorist whose name stands at the head of thi¢g 
memoir, who will all bear us out in remarking that he 
was not the least atom in the world like the droll figure 
thus delineated. Instead of resembling in any way 
this species of rough-clad roaring roysterers, he revelled 
himself in sketching them to the very life; getting his 
readers’ laugh at them as Dickens did—instead of 
emulating them, holding them up to good-humoured 
derision! Besides, to descend, even for a moment, to 
particulars, for the benefit of such as have ignorantly 
run away with the idea, and who are still obdurately 
bent on clinging to it—for the advantage of those who 
yet remain persistently under the impression that 
Albert Smith was one precisely of the class of 
boisterous drolls depicted to the life in the person 
of Bob Sawyer, it may be here mentioned as jarring 
even with one of the salient details of the delineation, 
that, unlike Bob, he was—no smoker! ‘At intervals he 
was so, of course, as all will very well remember who 
ever heard him (meerschaum in mouth) with a snuffling 
enjoyment of the tobacco, tell, at moments almost 
through his nose rather than under his moustache, that 
long-winded story of his about nothing at all, related 
by the Engineer! But, in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase, we mean he was (unlike Bob and his fellows), 
no smoker. Hence, indeed, we find him, in his account 
of his oriental travels (p. 23), incidentally remarking as 
of something apart from his own personal sympathies, 
that as he strolled through the streets of Athens after 
dinner: ‘‘ my companion, who was a smoker, was de- 
lighted at the quantity of latakia he could purchase for a 
few pence.” Again, (in this, so utterly unlike Bob Sawyer 
in his notorious impecuniosity and indebtedness to Mrs. 
Raddle!) has it not been related of Albert Smith by the 
earliest and ablest of his commemorators, Edmund 
Yates, under date July, 1860, that whereas at the out- 
set in London, he had to live upon two pounds a week, 
throughout his life he never owed a single farthing!” 
Fun and frolic apart, indeed, he was as unlike a Bob 
Sawyer as anyone could possibly be. By way of giving 
a final illustration of this, however, through the con- 
clusive test of. the noscitur a sociis, it will be sufficient 
surely to mention the simple fact (a fact inconceivable 
in the instance of a Bob Sawyer), that among the per- 
sonal friends of Albert Smith was Count D’Orsay, to 
whom in effect he inscribed, with every expression ol 
cordiality, his romance of the Marchioness of Brinvil- 
liers. At the threshold we have been desirous of sweef* 
ing aside the depreciatory tone adopted towards one of 
the most innocently exhilarating’ writers and enter- 
tainers of his age during the chief part of his brief but 
brilliant career, a tone still, by some, cynically cast 
back at him in the retrospect. 

Beginning life as a surgeon at a little after twenty 
years of age, he became, in rapid sequence during the 
twenty years that followed before his busy life was 
prematurely closed—a novelist, an essayist, a journalist, 
a dramatist, a critic, an adventurous traveller, and 
above all as a monologuist, the most triumphantly suc: 
cessful of all public entertainers. As we write those 
words a recollection comes back to us with the vivid 
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ness of an incident of yesterday. On Monday evening 
the 15th March, 1852 (exactly twenty-one years ago!) 
we perfectly well remember entering the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, to assist at the very first appearance 
of Albert Smith, as the giver of his so long afterwards 
famous and popular Mont Blanc entertainment. As 
it happened, that very same night, down at West- 
minster,, both Houses of Parliament were densely 
crowded, a double debate of a more than usually 
momentous character there taking place, immediately 
on the morrow of the formation of the late Earl of 
Derby’s first government. The serried ranks of a for- 
midable opposition confronted in each branch of the 
Legislature, but especially in the Commons, the newly 
installed Ministers. Nearly all the great chiefs of 
party spoke in succession upon that occasion, Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli speaking each with signal 
eflect, as did also Lord Palmerston, though the speech 
of the night was incontestably that delivered by Sir 
James Graham. Consequent upon this flood of talk 
upon that evening in both Houses, whatever criticisms 
were prepared of the new entertainment given by 
the adventurous celebrant of Mont Blanc, were 
upon the morrow crowded out of all but one of 
the daily newspapers. Hence it so chanced that the 
very first criticism anywhere published in regard to 
that Lecture of Albert Smith’s upon Mont Blanc was 
one in which we elsewhere took occasion to express at 
some length our opinion as to its general character. If 
the Lords and Commons were thronged upon the 15th 
of March, so also was that curiously comfortable 
lecture theatre at the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly. 
Everyone was carefully ushered by attendants each in 
turn to a stall like a cosily cushioned arm-chair. 
Everyone was supplied with a programme gratuitously. 
Fees were prohibited. ‘The audience found themselves 
welcomed to a public entertainment as courteously as 
ifat a friend’s house they were going to a rehearsal. 
Seated in our places, we saw immediately before us, 
where in an ordinary theatre is the line of the pros- 
cenium, a shallow platform walled at the back (behind 
where the lecturer or monologuist would stand) with 
the fac-simile of.a Swiss chalet. A closed door was 
there in the panelling—hard by the little lecturing 
table with its lamp, caraffe, and tumbler. A clock 
ticked on the wall. As the hands of the clock pointed 
eight and its bell chimed the hour, the door of the 
chalét opened and closed, and Albert Smith was 
there, the host of the evening (and certainly a host 
he proved himself) in propria persond. Before his lips 
Were opened of course he got a round of appladse—not 
by way of encouragement, but of approval. For had not 
the story of the ascent with all its hairbreadth ’scapes 
appeared in the pages of Blackwood’s? Naturally, there- 
fore, and as a matter of course, before a word was 
uttered by the lecturer his audience applauded. There- 
upon, for two hours and a half together (with a ten 
minutes’ interval of rest midway), the novelist-traveller 


held his first assembly of listeners well in hand as— |. 


literally—their entertainer. His qualifications, taken 
altogether, were certainly very exceptional. His self- 
Possession was so complete and unaffected, his humour 





was so genial and unforced, his sense of absurdity so 
keen and contagious, his manner so agreeable, his 
bonhommie so apparent. Whatever he spoke of he 
realised to us by some felicitous phrase upon the instant. 
It was thus even at starting upon his continental 
excursion he referred to the steamboat as “ creaking 
like a great shoe.” If he culled a leaf from the Livre 
des Voyageurs of the Hotel Police, it was one, be sure of 
that, filled in by the facetious contributor. And, at the 
mention of each name, how the people roared outright ! 
Surname “‘ Robinson,” Christian name WY or ad pro- 
fession ‘‘ swell,” age ‘‘213,” born at “ Timbuctoo,” 
route from ‘‘ Kentucky” ‘‘to Bath!” Then, again, 
what humorous characters he sketched off rapidly and 
impersonated in the midst of his descriptions! Miss 
Effingham, the gushing young lady, for example, who 
admired everything, liked Lord Byron oh! so much, loved 
poetry to such an extent, and pronounced Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall” “stunning.” Her definitions of 
mild and fast, by the way, were eminently charac- 
teristic. Mild—a young man unable to dance the 
valse a deux temps. Fast—losing your chaperon at a 
horticultural féte. Miss Pottles, again, the elderly 
young lady who shaved her forehead to bring out the 
intellect, topped even the Miss Bunion of Thackeray. 
For, did he not represent her as talking in a baritone 
voice of the verses contributed by her to the Crochet 
Magazine and complaining of being stared at in con- 
sequence wherever she moved in society—as though 
within a single week she had penned offhand Pickwick, 
and Eéthen, and the Scarlet Letter, and five or six 
volumes of Punch! Peabody Taylor, too, the gentle- 
man from New York was sufficiently amusing, apart 
from his depreciation of the Corsair as compared with 
Evangeline, as when he coolly secured to himself the 
attention of the most careless of London Waiters by 
throwing a wine-glass in the air, so that it smashes on 
the floor, when he is at once surrounded by half-a- 
dozen! Interspersed with these voluble descriptions 
of scenes and people, moreover, the lecturer enlivened 
his hearers now with a patter song, now with some 
laughter-moving narrative. Such was the Legend of 
the Tower of Martigny, a story worth hearing from 
the lips of Albert Smith or rather from those of the 
Baron of the Olden Times, who stamped his russet 
boot so frightfully that he became invisible in a cloud 
of brickdust, and who not only suspended his cash pay- 
ments, but those who came in hopes of receiving 
them! As for the patter songs trolled and clattered out 
at odd intervals, and adapted night after night to all 
the flying whims and oddities of the moment, though 
each was good there was one assuredly that eclipsed 
them all, and that continued to be the rage, the vogue, 
the furore of many successive seasons—who has for- 
gotten it ?—that close to the first division of the enter- 
tainment under its comprehensive title of Galignani’s 
Messenger. Afterwards it was, in the second part of 
the lecture, that the subject matter of the whole was 
brought pictorially and with a wonderful realism of 
spoken words before the auditors. Picture after picture 
painted by William Beverley (a name but just then 
beginning to rise into celebrity) scene after scene 
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described by Albert Smith, passed in radiant pano- 
rama before the spectators—carrying them in fancy 
past the wondrous Cascade spouting up from its 
fall like a gigantic feather! Across the blinding snow 
of the Glacier des Bossons! Dangling by a rope’s- 
end at the perilous crevasse! Up to the eyrie height, 
flushed by the sunset, lit by the stars, of the Grands 
Mulets! Breathlessly, after the night bivouac, we 
were all drawn in a trail linked together in fancy by 
the coil of yarn that delightful spinner of traveller’s 
tales was paying out to us—across the moonlit stretch 
of the great field of ice on the Grand Plateau! And 
so on, by the Mur de la Céte (that astounding iceberg 
400 or 500 feet high strangely perched there at an 
elevation of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea) to 
the snow caked summit of the Calotte! How delight- 
fully all this was related by one who had a perfect 
mastery of the art de causer, and who really seemed all 
the while he was talking to be laughing there on his 
own hearth-rug or chatting to us from his arm-chair, 
we cannot suppose that there is anyone once present 
but bears to this moment only the very pleasantest 
recollection. There was no possibility of anyone being 
inattentive while listening to this ever-animated mono- 
loguist. Time slipped by imperceptibly as alternately 
he sang, joked, played, mimicked, chattered, like the 
blithest rattle of the merriest after-dinner party, 
assumed to himself for once with a new and most 
agreeable significance, as though it were actually a 
very badge of merit the title of a “‘ fast man ’’—doing 
this, moreover, not by any means as a bore, but, on 
the contrary, as the gayest and welcomest of boon 
companions. All the while, too, as he ran on thus 
with the glibbest possible articulation by the fitful 
eccentricity and variety of his movements he might 
have puzzled the mimetic powers of the most quick- 
witted, keen-eyed, light handed imitator—now blowing 
a blast on a horn; now as he sang rattling his fingers 
over the piano, accompanying his accompaniment (!) 
the while with the tintinnabulation of a pedal move- 
ment of bells; now breathing a pensive melody on the 
flageolet ; now jangling the keys of a harpsichord ; now 
grinding the most dismal and drollest of airs out of the 
most ramshackle of hurdy-gurdies. For half-a-dozen 
years together people crowded nightly into the 
Egyptian Hall with looks of the most agreeable anti- 
cipation, leaving it a couple of hours afterwards either 
still laughing or satiated with laughter. During 
Albert Smith’s reign it was the very Hall of Momus, 
crowning the banquet at which Mont Blanc was as the 
frosted cake at a Twelfth-night gathering. 

Albert Richard Smith was born at Chertsey, in the 
county of Surrey, on -Friday, the 24th May, 1816, 
exactly three years before the birth of Queen Victoria. 
His father practised as a surgeon in that old-fashioned 
hundred of Godly (as it is otherwise called) on the 
borders of Berkshire. Albert, who was the elder of 
his two sons, was destined from the first to become 
also in his turn a medical practioner. His education 
was cared for accordingly. After obtaining at home 
an early glimpse of the rudiments, he was entered 
as a pupil at Merchant Taylors’ School in Suffolk 





Lane, Cannon Street. Already, even then, while yet 
the merest schoolboy, his career as an entertainer may 
be said to have commenced. For, it is on record, that 
when he was no more than eleven years of age he sang 
a couple of songs, in 1827, upon the occasion of a 
public dinner given to the member for Surrey, songs 
spoken of at the time in one of the county newspapers 
as having been delivered, “‘in the style of Mathews, 
with a genius and versatility that astonished every. 
body.” Of Albert Smith’s school experience up that 
old lane in the heart of the City he has left an 
amusing reminiscence in his novel of “‘ The Scatter- 
good Family,” in which, under an assumed name, he 
tells how he was cuffed and bullied into home sickness, 
how he one afternoon ran away from his persecutors, 
and through a series of adventures not unlike those 


which befell David Copperfield on his road to Dover, 


found his way at last from London to Chertsey. It is 
worthy of note that already at nine years of age—that 
is, in 1825, there had been given to him one day when 
as a good little boy he was taken, for a treat, to the 
Soho Bazaar, a child’s story book that had been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy two years 
previously (1823 is the date upon the title-page) the 
name of which was “‘ The Peasants of Chamouni.” In 
it a veracious account was given of the lamentable 
accident which, in 1820, befell Dr. Hamel in his futile 
and fatal attempt to reach the summit of Mont Blanc. 
From that time forward, for six-and-twenty years 
together—namely, until, in the autumn of 1851, the 
ambition he had so leng cherished of actually accom- 
plishing what the unfortunate Hamel had only vainly 
essayed caught Albert Smith’s fancy, coloured his life 
and captivated his imagination. In the end it asso- 
ciated his name more prominently and enduringly than 
that of anybody else with that grand and beautiful 
mountain to which his thoughts had been turning and 
his steps wending their way before that so very fre- 
quently. From Merchant Taylors’ School, in further- 
ance of his father’s design in his regard, Albert Smith 
went in due course to study surgery and medicine at 
the Middlesex Hospital. There his application was 
rewarded by his winning several prizes, and when the 
time had arrived for his going further afield for the 
acquisition of professional knowledge and experience, 
he had qualified himself to extend with advantage the 
range of his observations. In 1828, being then twenty- 
two years of age, he was entered as a pupil at the 
Hotel Dieu at Paris. There he acquired that familiarity 
with French life in the city and suburbs, on the boule- 
vards, and at the guingette, which he afterwards turned 
to such pleasant account in so many ways and always 
so hilariously. This, remember, was the earliest of his 
many visits to the European continent. Quartere 

there at length so agreeably in the French capital, his 
thoughts still turned wistfully to the western borders 
of Switzerland, be sure of that, with a view to realising 
his long cherished wish of at last actually seeing Mont 
Blanc, he eagerly seized the very first opportunity: 
Directly the autumn vacation arrived away he sped 
southwards upon this eagerly hoped for expedition. 
For a couple of francs or thereabouts he had picked up 
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in the Quartier Latin an old soldier’s knapsack. 
Buckling that over his shoulders, taking a tough ash 
stick in his hand, and carrying twelve pounds in his 

cket, he set out cheerily on foot in September to 
walk the whole way from Paris to Chamounix. His 
companion was a compatriot and a fellow student, who 
afterwards became an assistant surgeon in the Hussars. 
Bronzed and dustied after their long trudge upon the 
high road, the two pedestrians arrived in due time at 
the little Savoy village of Sallenches. The day-dream 
of Albert Smith’s life for thirteen years was so far at 
last accomplished. He had paid his devoirs at least 
at the footstool of that monarch of mountains to whom 
his thoughts had so long paid allegiance— 

‘* They had crowned him long ago, 
On his throne of rock, 


In his robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.” 


Returning homewards, after this delightful excursion, 
and having duly accomplished his object in going to the 
Hotel Dieu, Albert Smith settled down at Chertsey, 
and there, as an assistant to his father, took his share 
in the somewhat laborious practice attached to a rather 
large Country Union. It happened about that time that 
there was being established in Chertsey, as in so many 
other localities more or less remote from the metro- 
polis,’a Literary'and Scientific Institution. In further- 
ance of his project, the young surgeon, fresh from his 
excursion injthe Alps, got upa lecture on his favourite 
theme by way of entertainment for the subscribers. 
His discourse was based in its facts upon the par- 
ticulars furnished by Auldjo’s narrative. The embel- 
lishments to the work were copied by the lecturer’s 
own hand in distemper, the pictures being some three 
feet high and several among them strikingly sensational 
in their colouring. Prior to this he had already-done 
the like with some earlier pictures of his as a school- 
boy, putting them together and working them mechani- 
cally as a small and, in more than one sense, a moving 
panorama. ‘This was done countless times before an 
audience of one—his little sister—who was upon each 
occasion lost in wondering admiration. From child- 
hood, as we have seen, his delighted musings hovered 
round Mont Blanc. St. Anne’s Hill, near Chertsey, a 
sylvan elevation that we well remember in the spring- 
time as a very paradise of bluebells, cowslips, orchids, 
and daffodils, he used to haunt, as the nearest approach 
within his reach to the heights he vainly tried to 
Picture. His earliest efforts in French were in the way 
of translating passages from an old four-volumed 
edition of one of the earliest of the Mont Blanc 
climbers, De Saussure. Now, however, at the Chertsey 
Institution, his audience was larger, his endeavours 
Were bolder, than any he had dreamt of making 
a an expositor and illustrator of his old favourite 
in his school-days. The lecture was a success, and 
that, moreover, one that was very clearly pronounced. 
t came, that little extemporised entertainment, into 
early, extended, and long-continued requisition. For 
two or three years together he and his brother Arthur, 
carrying with them ‘the Alps in a Box,” were in the 
habit of frequently driving across country in their four- 





wheeled chaise, going the rounds to Richmond, to 
Brentford, to Guildford, to Staines, to Hammersmith, 
to Southwark, for the delivery by Albert Smith of his 
precursory lecture before the various local institutions. 
As a lecturer, even thus early, he soon became accus- 
tomed to all the surroundings of the public entertainer. 
Early in 1838, just before his going off to Paris, he had 
been enrolled a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. After remaining for a couple of years or so 
with his father at Chertsey, toiling steadily at his 
practice, employing his intervals of leisure, as already 
related, in lecturing, and always even then in the 
autumn, as he continued to do for so many years after- 
wards, running across the Channel for another peep at 
his pet cynosure. Albert Smith removed in 1841 to 
London, where he took up his abode permanently. 
As a resident in the metropolis, he was in no way 
nomadic. His dwelling, for many years together, was 
at No. 14, Percy Street, an address which he thus 
humorously described in 1845, in the New London 
Magazine, in his Memoirs of a Latch Key, speaking in 
whose name thus quoth he of the long familiar locality 
—*‘ At last I was bought one morning,” saith the Latch 
Key, “and became the inmate of a house in Percy 
Street—a locality which there are various methods of 
distinguishing. Tradesmen who send goods home 
thereto—persons of low mercantile notions, who only 
look to its adjacent commerce—direct to Percy Street, 
Rathbone Place. People who reside in it, and wish to 
make it come out as strong as they can in aristocratic 
position, call it Percy Street, Bedford Square—hanging 
on to the latter spot as common-place people cling to 
a decayed family connection. Waggish friends, to whose 
existence jokes are essential, and snubbed acquaint- 
ances, who delight,to drop your consequence, address to 
Percy Street, St. Giles’s. All are, in my opinion, 
equally good.” There, at 14, Percy Street, the young 
surgeon settled down, fully proposing to himself the 
carrying on of his profession. The time soon came, 
however, when, as he afterwards said himself, he 
changed his “lancet into a steel pen, and took up the 
trade of authorship.” He had begun writing almost 
immediately upon his arrival from Paris, at Chertsey. 
Sketches of the French capital and its inhabitants were 
jotted down by him when those themes were yet freshly 
in his remembrance. These were published in a serial 
form in the pages of the little Mirror, then under the 
editorship of Mr. Timbs. About the same period, 
moreover, he contributed to the Medical Times a succes- 
sion of papers, entitled ‘‘ Confessions of Jasper Buddle, 
a Dissecting-Room Porter.” From these tentative 
flights, hither and thither among the popular or pro- 
fessional periodicals he soared, immediately on his 
settling down decisively as a Londoner. Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, then one of the most radiantly attractive of all 
the high-class magazines—inaugurated under the editor- 
ship of Boz, illustrated by Cruikshank, merrily musical 
with the rhymes of Ingoldsby—in its March number 
for 1841, contained an article from the pen of Albert 
Smith, entitled “‘A Rencontre with the Brigands.” 
It attracted instant attention. The young writer at 
once had accorded to him the entrée into the literary 
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and artistic circles of the metropolis. His path in life 
was from that time forward transformed. His profes- 
sional character was no longer that of the surgeon, but 
of the man of letters. He wrote swiftly and in- 
dustriously. He tried his hand early, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, as a dramatic writer, by bringing out at the 
Surrey, Blanche Heriot, a melodrama. Punch, too, had 
very recently been established, and almost upon its 
starting Albert Smith was welcomed among the number 
of its contributors. We can very well recall to mind 
the appearance then, from week to week, in the earlier 
numbers, of his Physiology of Evening Parties, embel- 
lished by the pencil of John Leech, then just beginning 
his brilliant career as a caricaturist—and as something 
better than a caricaturist—a sketcher of life and 
character. Then also in those earlier numbers of 
Punch, the Medical Student was touched off by the pen 
of Albert Smith, and by the pencil of John Leech, both 
the artist and the author having been, but so very 
recently, medical students themselves. Collected to- 
gether some time afterwards, those two serial papers of 
the. ex-surgeon, turned man of letters, won their way 
rapidly to a very wide circulation. From writing fit- 
fully separate papers, sketches, humorous stories, 
whims and oddities of all kinds in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, Albert Smith began in its pages a serial 
novel, entitled ‘‘ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury 
and his friend, Jack Johnson.” It was illustrative 
throughout of the wildest animal spirits. It was 
read with roars of laughter. Mr. Ledbury was the 
mild foil to the fast Jack Johnson. The contrast 
presented by the two was simply irresistible as a 
provocative of merriment. In many respects the work 
cannot but still be regarded as the happiest exemplar 
of Albert Smith’s powers as a humorist. When even- 
tually the chapters were collected together and reissued, 
in three volumes, as a separate publication, the book was 
inscribed by the author to Horace Twiss. Recalling to 
mind the freaks of Mr. Ledbury and Jack Johnson 
when at home here in London, one thinks still, with a 
laugh, of the latter wag detaining Mr. Ledbury at the 
door of the Cider Cellars until the sentimental song is 
over, previously informing his victim that, as a stranger 
there in the supper-room, he will be welcomed with 
rounds of applause, which, in courtesy, as he advances 
up the room, he must acknowledge! Thinking of the 
two as they appeared when abroad, one chuckles still 
at the remembrance of Jack Johnson’s characteristically 
whimsical reply to Mr. Ledbury’s wonder as to why 
the French soldier wears red trousers. ‘ Because the 
English wear red coats”—a reason at once accepted 
by his hearer as perfectly satisfactory. Immediately 
upon the successful completion of ‘“ Mr. Ledbury ” in 
the pages of the Miscellany, Mr. Bentley, in whose 
favour Albert Smith stood then very high, brought out, 
in succession, two more of his eminently popular serial 
fictions. The earlier of these was entitled ‘The 
Scattergood Family,” the heroine of the tale being 
Clara Scattergood. The latter narrative was a romance 
of Old Paris, founded upon the career of a golden- 
haired poisoner of the seventeenth century, the 
Marchioness Marie de Brinvilliers. Both works, as 





had done their immediate predecessors, found their 
way into the series of Standard Novels issued by their 
publisher. Besides being a constant contributor to 
Bentley’s Miscellany, Albert Smith was installed (literally) 
as the dramatic critic of the J/lustrated London News, a 
position held by him for many years together. Added 
to the toil thus devolving upon him, steadily as a 
working man of letters he was constantly engaged, 
either with others or by himself, as an independent 
dramatic author in bringing out now one, now another 
burlesque. Besides translating the French drama of 
La Grace de Dieu, under the name of The Pearl of 
Chamount, in 1844, for one of the minor theatres, he in 
that and subsequent years ran the round of the old 
nursery tales and of the heroes and heroines of fairy- 
land. In this kind of work his collaborateurs, when 
he had any, were Tom Taylor or Charles Kenny. He 
re-introduced in this manner before the footlights 
Valentine and Orson, Aladdin, and Cinderella, Whit- 
tington and his Cat, and other forms equally familiar. 
From time to time, moreover, he adapted to the stage 
one or another of the famous Christmas books of 
Charles Dickens, with the approval of the Master- 
Humorist. Notable among these was his three-act 
drama, in verse, of The Battle of Life, produced in 1846. 
Together with Thackeray and Hood, and how many 
other inimitable joke-masters ? he took part repeatedly 
in supplying merry tales, humorous poetry, quips and 
cranks, and oddities innumerable to the Comic Almanack 
of George Cruikshank. As a droll lyrist, in one par- 
ticular, at least, he certainly surpassed the wittiest of 
his competitors. For it was he who wrote nearly the 
whole of the comical ballads sung during so many of 
those blithe years by John Parry—ballads that helped 
that first of English buffo singers to win his way to 
his peerless reputation. 

While Albert Smith was yet in the full swing of all 
this laborious and exhaustive toil as critic, dramatist, 
novelist, essayist, farceur, what not, he merrily took yet 
another burthen upon his shoulders. In association 
with Angus Bethune Reach, who, like himself, only a 
little earlier, was to work his young constitution to 
death by the sheer overtasking of all his energies, he 
started a new monthly sixpenny literary periodical. 
This was The Man in the Moon, illustrated by a whole 
bundle of pencils wielded by the cunning hands of 
Phiz, Cham, Hine, Kenny, Meadows, and several 
others. The little miscellany had a marked success. 
Five volumes altogether were published. ‘The first 
two of these—that is, the twelve first numbers of the 
periodical were issued under the editorship of Albert 
Smith and Angus Reach conjointly. The remaining 
three—that is, from No. 13 to No. 2g inclusively were 
edited by Angus Reach alone. Through this medium 
there came before the public for the first time among 
the number of the regular staff writers now 4 
familiarly well known to the mass of readers as Tom 
Taylor and Shirley Brooks, as John Oxenford and 
Dion Boucicault, and among the outsiders or occasiona 
contributors other writers of mark until then utterly 
unknown, such as Robert Brough and, later on, George 
Sala. How it came to pass that Albert Smith in the 
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gtumn of 1849 seceded from his lion’s share in the 
ditorship of the Man in the Moon, devolving the whole 
# it thenceforth upon his congenial collaborateur is 
gon explained. He did so merely that he might 
scape from the fret and turmoil of London life for a 
while, to go just for once in a way in quest of change 
farther abroad than his by that time thoroughly- 
fmiliar haunt Chamounix. Then it was in effect that 
he started upon bis excursion to the Levant, an 
mimated account of which he gave to the public on 
his return, in his volume entitled ‘‘ A Month at Con- 
santinople.” During this trip he went into Egypt, 
visited the Pyramids and sailed some distance up the 
Nile. His published volume, however, relates almost 
exclusively to his Turkish experiences. Another 
periodical was set on foot by him almost immediately 
on his return homewards. Its existence, however, was 
not of long duration. No.1 of The Town and Country 
Magazine leading off with ‘‘ Mr. Pring’s Birthday” 
appeared in 1850 with the April monthlies. No. 5, 
the last that was issued, came out with the August 
magazines. The price of each instalment of this 
venture also was sixpence. Its publisher was Mr. 
Bogue, whose office confronted Punch under the shadow 
of St. Bride’s. It was to him that Albert Smith sug- 
gested the issuing from the press of a series of little 
shilling volumettes full of sly satiric fun akin to the 
Physiologies so long familiar to the Parisians. The 
publisher caught the idea, and Albert Smith’s notion 
was at once acted upon. One after another he brought 
out a succession of these droll booklets. The first 
issued was the ‘‘ Natural History of the Gent.” The 
whole edition to the number of 2,000 was sold off on 
the very first day of publication. Edition after 
edition followed in rapid sequence. For this Albert 
Smith received £10, according to agreement. After- 
wards appeared the ‘‘ Natural History of the Ballet 
Girl.” Then the “Natural History of Stuck-up 
People.” Then the ‘ Natural History of the Flirt,” 
for which Albert Smith received an honorarium of £100. 
Then the “‘ Natural History of the Idler upon Town.” 
And finally, as a reprint in the same guise from the 
tarlier numbers of Punch, the ‘ Natural History of 
Evening Parties” already mentioned. ‘This last- 
mentioned duodecimo had prefixed to it the following 
caustic dedication :— 
_“To the Editor of the Athenaeum, in acknowledgment of the 
impotence of his endeavour either to make or break the fortune 
% any book (be it high art or-entertaining) this little volume is 
Most respectfully inscribed.” 
These miniature tomes, which appeared at different 
limes in 1847, in 1848, and in 1849, all sold well, but 
hone among them nearly so well as the earliest of them 
all—the little preliminary ten-pounder of The Gent. 
Meanwhile, a fourth serial fiction had been commenced 
under rather unfavourable circumstances by Albert 
Smith, this being his story of ‘‘The Poppleton 
€gacy.” The opening chapters of the tale, in fact, 
had been given, in the form of a /feuilleton, to a mere 
flash-in-the-pan in the way of journalism called the 
ondon Telegraph. Eventually the book was completed 
and published separately with illustrations by Hablot 











Knight Browne. One of the closing scenes is of an 
intensely melodramatic character representing the 
Ganger’s fate as he hangs by the heels half drowned, 
half beaten to death, entangled in the paddles of the 
mill-wheel. The work was formally completed by the 
May of 1849, and the date is so far noticeable seeing 
that Albert Smith in his Preface especially directs 
attention to it as marking the close of eleven years, 
exactly at that time a third of his existence, during 
which, as he says, he had been ceaselessly occupied— 
never once all the while having been more than six 
days at a time away from the public. It is curious to 
remember, now, looking back at that remark of his in 
the Preface to the “‘ Poppleton Legacy,” that exactly 
another term of eleven years yet remained to him, 
during which he was to be even yet more busily and 
ceaselessly occupied in catering to the entertainment of 
the general public. By the May of 1860 the full 
course of his life had been run, exactly one half of it 
having been devoted persistently, uninterruptedly, and 
most indefatigably, to the popular amusement. 

During the summer of 1850 Albert Smith appeared 
anew in his character as a playwright or dramatic 
adapter. This was on Monday evening, the 3rd June, 
when there was first performed at the Adelphi his 
version of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame” under the 
title of Esmeralda, a play announced by him playfully 
as ‘“‘taken altogether from the French in accordance 
with the fashion of the time.” O. Smith was the 
Claude Frollo; Miss Woolgar, afterwards Mrs. Mellon, 
the Phoebus de Chateaupers; Wright the Pierre 
Gringoire; Paul Bedford, the Gipsy King, Clopin 
Trouillefou; and Madame Celeste the gipsy girl- 
heroine, Esmeralda. Ten months afterwards, on Mon- 
day evening, the 21st of April, 1851, Albert Smith 
brought out, at the Princess’, his burlesque of The 
Alhambra—Harley appearing in it as Hussein Baba; 
Keeley as Sir Toby the Timorous; Mrs. Keeley as Sir 
Rupert the Ready; Alfred Wigan as Sir Desperado the 
Dauntless; and Flexmore (to descend from head to 
heels) as Al Djaco, the pet Monkey of the Princess. 
Prior to the earlier, even, of these two pieces Albert 
Smith had himself appeared before the public as a 
popular entertainer. His so doing was (in reality in a 
more marked way even than his book) descriptive of his 
travels in the east, the outcome of his visit in the 
autumn of 1849 to Constantinople. That excursion 
furnished him in fact with materials not only for his 
volume but for a strikingly novel species of entertain- 
ment given by himself under the title for the nonce of 
‘‘The Overland Mail.” The entertainment, such as it 
was, prose and verse, song and spoken narrative, 
sketches of scenery and sketches of character, was 
throughout of course entirely of his own invention and 
contrivance. ‘The descriptions given by him were aided 
by scenery and by musical accompaniment. The 
monologue or lecture thus given by the novelist in his 
own person was first witnessed in the May of 1850 at 
Willis’ Rooms, St. James’. The scenic embellish- 
ments were painted by a young artist whose name was 
then known but to a very few Londoners, William 
Beverley, now, for twenty years and upwards, R.A., in 
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the realms of fairyland, cloudland, dreamland, wonder- 
land, in all those regions familiar to the fays and elves 
of Pantomime. The Overland Mail was on the whole 
but partially successful here in London. Its popu- 
larity was considerable, however, throughout the pro- 
vinces. 

In connection with John Leech as artist, Albert 
Smith, as author, brought out, in 1851, a little publi- 
cation, that ran its course only for a brief interval, 
called The Month. In mentioning this, notice may here 
be taken incidentally of one or another of the merry 
trifles thrown off at odd moments by the latter with as 
much careless ease as an after-dinner wit might crack 
a walnut or tell an anecdote. In 1848 he brought out 
three little pleasantries in the shape of as many comic 
outpourings full of whimsicality. One was brimmed up 
thus in the “‘ Wassail Bowl.” Another was a well- 
mixed ‘*‘ Bowl of Punch,” ladled out of the London 
Charivari. The third, which was announced on the 
title page as intended ‘‘ to beguile a short journey or a 
long half-hour,” was entitled “A Pottle of Straw- 
berries.” During the course of the following year, 
1849, he edited a series of comic sketches, some of the 
best of which were his own, profusely illustrated by 
the French artist, then over in this country as an 
observant visitor, entitled, ‘‘Gavarni in London.” 
Exactly ten years afterwards Albert Smith edited a 
kindred collection of graphic papers headed ‘‘ Sketches 
of London Life.” Seven years prior to the appearance 
of the book last mentioned he brought out, in 1852, 
“Comic Tales and Sketches.” His delineation of 
“The Medical Student” was reproduced in 1861 post- 
humously. Occasionally he threw off, as an aside, a 
little stinging brochure on some petty social grievance, 
as when, in 1858, he denounced the ‘‘ English Hotel 
Nuisances.” During seven successive years after the 
production, in 1844, of his charming little romantic 
drama, adapted from the French, and re-entitled by him, 
in its English version, ‘‘The Pearl of Chamouni,” 
Albert Smith, faithful through all that intervening 
lapse of time to his boyish fancy, went regularly in each 
recurring autumn for a three weeks’ holiday to that 
picturesque little aggregation of chalets at the foot of 
Mont Blanc. And then at length came to him— 
almost suddenly—the realisation of a daydream that 
had haunted him with wistful longings for more thana 
quarter of a century. Eleven years had run out since 
he had fairly settled down in London as a pro- 
fessional man of letters. Throughout the whole of 
that time he had been working at high pressure. 
What was more, he was just finishing one of his 
busiest seasons. It was the eve of his customary 
holidays, at the commencement of the long vacation. 
Then it was there came to him the recollection that 
upon the occasion of his last year’s sojourn at Cha- 
mouni, just as he was taking his departure to return 
homewards, his old ally there, one of the ablest and 
most athletic Alpine guides, Jean Tairraz, had cheerily 
challenged him to return in the following autumn so 
that they might make the ascent together. Seeing well 
before him now a spare fortnight that he could apply to 
his own devices without any care for previous engage- 








ments, he routed out his old knapsack, shook the dust 
from it, packed it with needful appliances for his journey, 
and, on the 1st August, 1851, was speeding coastwards 
from London Bridge by railway. As it happened, he 
quitted town thus by that very mail train on the South 
Eastern Railway by which went the Lord Mayor and 
other great City functionaries, then on their way to 
Paris to partake of the return hospitalities of that 
municipality in acknowledgment of the welcome 
accorded to the French authorities when they had been 
visiting under its crystal roof in Hyde Park, the first 
great International Exhibition. In the annals of the 
Corporation the incident is still borne in recollection, 
that during the course of that almost historical railway 
and steamboat journey between capital and capital, the 
Lord Mayor and all the Aldermen who were in atten- 
dance upon him, the Mace Bearer, the Remembrancer, 
(who was clearly not acting up to his character on the 
occasion), and all the rest of them, lost their luggage 
en masse, in some mysterious manner, and were all 
reduced to the direst confusion in consequence. Not 
having to look after furred robes, gold chains, and other 
splendid paraphernalia, Albert Smith and his queer, old 
serviceable knapsack came in no way to grief, but on 
the contrary, sped merrily on south-eastwards from 
Paris to Chamouni. There he arrived in due course, 
in capital spirits, but in anything rather than first-rate 
physical condition, eagerly bent, however, for all that, 
upon carrying out at last, without further delay, the 
design he had so long cherished. His resolution, so 
far as its immediate adoption was concerned, was really 
unpremeditated. He had in no respect whatever put 
himself into training for the enterprise. He had 
hurried straight from his desk in 14, Percy Street, to 
the railway, from that to the steamboat, to the railway 
again, to the diligence, to the char a banc. Alighting 
from that he took the briefest time for preparations 
in the way of getting together costume, provisions, and 
companions. His raiment, when he was fully equipped, 
certainly had a touch or two of colour about it that 
would have looked strangely enough in the regions of 
London clubland. Its component parts comprised 
among them, high gaiters, tied under the knee with 
scarlet garters, a genuine blouse, a pair of good stout 
shooting shoes, with a double row of hob-nails, a green 
veil, and blue spectacles. Twenty adventurers in all 
made up the party. Four English gentlemen, accom- 
panied in the ascent by sixteen guides, that is, four 
guides to each traveller. Albert Smith was the head 
and prime mover of the expedition, as he was afterwards 
its celebrant and historian. The three others who were 
associated with him, all younger men than himself, fresh 
from the University, were, first, the Hon. William 
Edward Sackville-West, afterwards Captain in_tne 
Grenadier Guards, the youngest son of the Earl 
Delawarr; secondly, Charles Floyd; and _ thirdly, 
Frederick Philips. Sixty-five years previously, on the 
8th June, 1786, the first ascent of Mont Blanc on 
record had been made quite alone by Jacques Balmat. 
During the following year, on the 3rd August, 1787, De 
Saussure, in his turn, reached the summit of the moun- 
tain. Others followed in subsequent years at uncertain 
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intervals, and now at last the Alpine climber who was 
to associate his name, as we have said, more intimately 
than anybody else with the wonders of Mont Blanc was 
there at its foot resolved, after twenty-six years dreaming 
about it, to put his hand (and foot) to the same achieve- 
ment. 

Everything being in readiness, the party just now 
described, having breakfasted at seven o’clock, set 
out at half-past seven on Tuesday, the 12th August, 
1851, upon their expedition. A couple of hours 
were then consumed in clambering up a steep and 
rugged aclivity through a stunted copse of pines and 
shrubs, among the boles and brambles of which were 
distinguishable the glittering ice-towers of the lower 
part of the Glacier des Bossons. Immediately 
upon their left was the ravine, along the groove or 
channel of which hurried the stream, the shooting fall 
of which, at an acute angle of the rocks, forms the 
featherlike fountain of the Cascade des Pélerines. 
Advancing in single file, they wound in a zig-zag direc- 
tion among the trees, backwards and forwards, until 
they reached the Chalet de la Para, the very last 
habitation on the mountains. It was exactly half-past 
nine when they approached, after this two hours’ 
clamber, the gigantic block of granite known as the 
Pierre Pointue. As they proceeded from this point, the 
mountain was before them almost perpendicularly. 
Upon their left hand their shoulders rubbed against the 
rock beside them; upon their right wasa terrific precipice. 
Traversing thus for twenty minutes together the ridge 
or gutter of the ravine, they toiled, immediately after- 
wards, for half-an-hour over a mass of loosely-scattered 
boulders, until they came to another enormous pro- 
tuberance of granite, known as the Pierre a l’Echelle. 
They were by this time 4,000 feet above the roof-tops 
of Chamouni. Here they halted for half-an-hour’s 
breathing time before venturing on the icy regions, the 
outer borders of which they had just reached. They 
heartened themselves for further exertion by taking 
adelicious snack of cold fowl which, they carved with 
their pocket-knives or tore asunder with their fingers, 
the dinner-knives and forks having been left behind by 
an accident of forgetfulness. Resuming each his grasp 
upon his alpenstock, they then advanced beyond the 
edge of the ice-platform, beside which they had been 
taking their refection. And from that moment until 
the triumphant close of the expedition they bade adieu, 
as their leader afterwards expressed it, to visible safety 
and firm footing. Their course lay across the Glacier 
des Bossons; in this differing from that taken by De 
Saussure in 1787, seeing that he ascended Mont Blanc 
on the contrary, by the Glacier de Tacconay. Con- 
trasting with the dazzling whiteness of the frozen 
Surface they were travelling across, the sky above their 
heads appeared to be “darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue,” changing, in fact, from cobalt to ultramarine. 
The sunbeams were scorching, the snow was blinding, 
as they advanced. Securely tied together with ropes 
at this point, with eight feet of rope between each, 
they moved forward now, with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. Persevering in their toilsome ascent, they 
attained, at last, by four o’clock in the afternoon, the 


























something like a safe resting place until midnight— 
these rocks, the Grands Mulets, being out of the way 
of the avalanches. Although these same rocks, rising 
like island peaks far above the clouds from the summit 
of the Glacier des Bossons, can be readily discerned 
from Chamouni, those clambering to the Grands Mulets 
cannot see Chamouni in return without climbing 
to the very pinnacle of the rocks and looking over, 
a feat not simply of peril, but of foolhardiness. 
Changing their clothes upon the rocky platform, the 
whole party sat down to prepare their repast and 
to make ready for their few hours’ bivouac. The 
villages below (such was the height they had attained) 
looked, according to Albert Smith’s phrase, like atoms 
of white grit. Sleeping not one wink himself, any 
more than he had done the night before they started, 
such an excited interest did he take in the enterprise 
on which he had thus adventured, Albert Smith, with 
his three companions and sixteen guides, started afresh 
at midnight from the Grands Mulets. Quitting their 
eyrie platform by the upper portion of the rock, they 
advanced, as by a giant staircase, along three stu- 
pendous steps higher and higher—each of these 
gigantic steps many hundred feet high, there being 
spread out between each a vast level platform of 
glacier. The uppermost of these stretches of snow- 
covered ice, between two and three miles across, was 
at last attained, after a weary tramp of three hours and 
a half. This was the Grand Plateau—on which their 
nail-shod feet were planted at half-past three in the 
morning. Crossing this white waste of snow in the 
moonlight, they did so with a sense of extreme peril 
at every footfall. Of all parts of the ascent this has 
the reputation of being physically the easiest, 
but is actually the most treacherous. At any moment 
they were liable to be swept off the surface of the 
Grand Plateau and of Creation by an avalanche. Three 
quarters of an hour passed thus in momentary expecta- 
tion (as they trudged on) of some catastrophe brought 
them happily, however, in safety to the shelter of the 
Rochers Rouges. Here it was that began for Albert 
Smith an accumulation of deadlier dangers than any 
he had previously encountered. Worn out with two 
utterly sleepless nights, coupled with all the exertion 
he had been undergoing, and the fact that he had 
eaten scarcely anything the whole time, he had “a 
disposition of sleep ” come upon him, now, at the very 
moment when he ought to have been the most keenly 
alive to everything aroundhim. Sloping upwards from 
the foot of the Rochers Rouges rose a vast slanting 
buttress of ice, which one by one the whole party had 
to climb at an angle of about sixty degrees. Albert 
Smith likened it to a steeply pitched roof with snow on 
it! Yet he himself, having traversed the snow prairie 
in a sort of sleep-walking condition, was now, in a half 
comatose state, nodding and dreaming as he climbed 
hand over hand, foot over foot, to clamber up this all 
but perpendicular wall of ice, four or five hundred feet 
high, called the Mur de la Cote, a veritable iceberg 
situated abnormally as one might say upon the summit 
of a mountain 14,000 feet above the level of the sea! 
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deed was done, the cap or calotte of Mont Blanc was 
happily attained. The panoramic view from that 
aérial height was magnificent, but dwindled by distance 
to the merest miniature. There below them could be 
seen from end to end the whole Lake of Geneva. 
Beyond, clearly defined, were the Jura Mountains. 
Yonder were the plainsof Lombardy. Nay, one of-the 
guides insisted upon pointing out, Albert Smith says, 
the city of Milan, “‘ but,” as he added, ‘I could not 
acknowledge it. After enjoying this superb view, 
but above all the sense of their achievement—they 
began their descent, a descent which was made 
joyously, hilariously, helter-skelter as though they had 
been a parcel of schoolboys. They were welcomed 
back of course at Chamouni with acclamations. ‘The 
cost to each of the four was 584 francs, otherwise 2337 
francs altogether. It secured to Albert Smith himself 
the greatest success of his whole literary career. In 
one sense, indeed, it may be said to have closed it, 
namely, by ending his career as an author, and begin- 
ning in real earnest his other career as a public enter- 
tainer. 

Already he had done his very best as a writer, when, 
in 1848, he had completed his serial story of ‘ The 
Struggles and Adventures of Christopher Tadpole,”— 
the only work he issued in that form, quite in- 
dependently. Illustrated by Leech, and described by 
Albert Smith, Gudge and his Wife, Mrs. Hamper, 
Sprouts, and Skittles, still cling to our amused recol- 
lections. Once he had ascended Mont Blanc, however, 
the pen of the novelist, of the dramatist, of the magazine 
writer, of the dramatic critic, fell from him altogether. 
One paper he did write in the chief of the magazines, 
but it was descriptive of his ascent of Mont Blanc, 
and virtually terminated his course as a littérateur. It 
was in the January number of Blackwood for 1852, that 
the article we are here referring to made its appearance. 
That brilliant little epitome of his adventure was 
reprinted, with additions, privately for circulation 
among the author’s personal friends. During the 
following year (1853) it appeared in a published 
volume entitled, ‘“‘ The Story of Mont Blanc,” of 
larger dimensions; a second edition, yet further 
enlarged, being called for in 1854. It was on Mon- 
day evening the 15th March, 1852, that the real 
story of Mont Blanc, in its integrity, was told 
for the first time vivd voce by Albert Smith, as we have 
already indicated. As in his novels he had amused his 
reader by his rattling good humour, his effervescent 
fun, and his abounding animal spirits, so now—as a 
lecturer he delighted his hearers by his easy and 
perfect self-possession, by his rapid but distinct arti- 
culation, by his songs, jokes, anecdotes, sketches of 
character, and his highly luminous impersonation. 
There was musical accompaniment, there was charm- 
ing scenery, there were cushioned stall seats in which 
the audience could laugh and lounge at their ease, 
feeling not only amused, but comfortable. ‘The enter- 
tainer, moreover, had a wonderful faculty for intro- 
ducing ad libitum allusions to passing occurrences of the 
day a la Samuel Foote, a la Theodore Hook, a la 














Thomas Ingoldsby night after night into verse after’ 


verse of his paragon patter song of Galignani’s 
Messenger. Altogether the success achieved by the 
entertainment of Mont Blanc was triumphant and 
unprecedented. From the opening night to the 
summer of 1858—that is, during upwards of six con. 
secutive years, the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly was 
crowded nightly by delighted audiences to listen, as 
well as they could do for laughing to the admirable 


mime and monologuist. Six weeks holidays alone each. 


autumn he gave himself of rest; running over every 
year of them in his vacationto—Chamouni. There almost 
as much as Alexander Selkirk on his island he was 
monarch of all he surveyed. He certainly was the lion 
of the place all the time he remained. His arrival 
there was welcomed by discharges of artillery. The 
flags fluttered up to the top of the flagstaves. He was 
feasted and honoured by the grateful Savoyards, for 
they had long come to look upon him as a benefactor. 
He had helped more than anyone else to incredse the 
number of visitors to the locality, and had therefore in 
the most practical way possible aided in furthering the 
prosperity of the inhabitants. It was in a mannera 
second home to him, his holiday home, as it had been 
from his youth upwards. As for the lecture or mono- 
logue, or whatever else it ought to be called through 
which he celebrated his lifelong attachment to the 
place, and in doing so built up his own fortunes, it ran 
on so smoothly and hilariously, tinkling a golden 
shower all the while into his coffers, that on the 
3rd May, 1855, it had already reached its thousandth 
representation. Its hold upon the public remained 
undiminished—in fact, even when three years more 
had elapsed. Nay, at last it was literally he who gave 
in, not the public. He, not that noun of multitude 
signifying many was the one to cry “ Hold, enough!” 
Having told the same story over and over again, so 
often without any intermission, he used whimsically to 
say at last that if*he went on much longer at it he 
believed he should go out of his mind. A change of 
some kind had become essential to him, a change of 
theme, and therefore of association. His notion at 
first was to select as his new subject the Alhambra. 
An excursion into Spain was.even projected to this end 
between himself and Edmund Yates. But it came to 
nothing, for a brighter idea occurred to him, that he 
would go to the opposite extremity of Asia, and as the 
result of his new excursion “do” China and the 
Chinese. In the July of 1858 he started for Hong 
Kong, returning homewards, after the lapse of four 
months, in November. Immediately afterwards—that 
is, in the early part of 1859, a rough draft or outline 
of his journey was published in the shape of his 
‘Diary to China and Back.” With the opening of 
that year, too, he gave to the public his new Asiatic 
entertainment, laconically entitled ‘‘ China.” It was 
unmistakeably a success, but it never attained the 
popularity of its exceptionally attractive predecessor 
It filled the Egyptian Hall nightly, however, until = 
end of July, 1859, when Albert Smith gave himse 
better reason than ever for a two months’ holiday by 
marrying Mary, the eldest daughter of Robert Keeley; 
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the famous comedian. As a matter of course, the 
bridegroom, true to his first love even in his honey- 
moon, took his bride with him to Chamouni. Return- 
ing to London with his wife after his continental trip, 
Albert Smith reopened with renewed success his 
Chinese entertainment. He was still in the heyday of 
this success, in the very noon and flush of his popu- 
larity, applause and money pouring in upon him 
unstintedly, when suddenly, on the 23rd December, 
1859, the day before Christmas Eve, a blight came 
upon him in the midst of his high repute and his new- 
born domestic happiness. He was seized with a fit 
which has been painfully described as a curious com- 
bination of epilepsy and apoplexy. For three weeks 
together he was utterly prostrated. Very mistakenly 
then he was allowed to resume his ordinary occupa- 
tion—to reopen nightly the Hall of his popular enter- 
tainment. Imprudence was added to imprudence. On 
Saturday, the 12th May, 1860, though oppressed with 
aheavy cold, he had gone through his usual perform- 
ance (for it could hardly be called simply lecture) the 
songs alone being omitted. Walking afterwards when 
it was vain through a drizzling storm of rain from the 
Egyptian Hall to the Garrick Club, although soaked 
through, he contented himself with drying his clothes 
while on him, before one of the club fires, the result 
being a serious attack of bronchitis. Notwithstanding, 
he still persisted in giving the entertainment minus the 
singing until by the injunction of his physician, Dr. 
Burrowes, on Monday, the 21st May, it was formally 
prohibited. Congestion of the lungs had by that time 
supervened. On Tuesday, the 22nd May, 1860, at 
half-past eight o’clock in the evening, Albert Smith 
calmly breathed his last. He expired thus upon the 
very eve of his birthday when he would have completed 
his forty-third year. He dicd therefore very pre- 
maturely—the scene of his dissolution being at his 
then suburban residence of North End Lodge at 
Fulham. Only three years previously his father, the 
old surgeon of Chertsey, having closed his career full of 
years had been buried at Brompton Cemetery. There 
it was in that same grave that Albert Smith was 
interred on Saturday, the 26th of May. So little had 
the fatal result been anticipated that Edmund Yates 
had arranged with his friend that in the coming 
autumn they should pass a month together at 
Chamouni. Nay, when the two friends had at last 
parted but a very few days before the end came so 
abruptly, Albert Smith had said to Edmund Yates, 
when bidding him adieu in a little arbour on the lawn 
of his villa at Fulham, “ When you come down next 
week this place will be lovely; for the pink may will 
then all be out.” As the attached friend to whom he 
said this sorrowfully remarked so soon afterwards, the 
Pink may was out on the very day the speaker died, 
only the day, as we have said, before his forty-third 
birthday. As another young friend of Albert Smith’s, 
George Sala, remarked about the same time and ina 
Kindred tone of tenderness, ‘“‘ He died in competence 
and honour, in his own house, and surrounded by those 
Who loved him—ah, so dearly!” During the last ten 
years of his life he had written scarcely anything—his 





energies and attention being completely absorbed by 
his avocations as a public lecturer or monologuist. 
Through those, however, he contrived to realise a con- 
siderable fortune. About the last articles he ever 
produced as a magazine contributor were the papers 
supplied by him to the pages of the Cornhill. A sup- 
plementary volume to all his former books was 
published in 1860, consisting of effusions of a 
miscellaneous character that until then had never 
been collected together. These were half-drolly, 
half-sorrowfully entitled, ‘“‘ Wild Oats and Dead 
Leaves.” A couple of months after his demise 
a new edition of his ‘‘ Mont Blanc” made its appear- 
ance, to which was prefixed a rapidly but admirably 
written memoir of the popular author, conveying a 
manly and charming tribute to his memory, penned 
by his intimate personal friend, Edmund Yates. In 
appearance, Albert Smith, among the majority of 
them, at least, must have exactly answered his reader’s 
expectations. He bore the aspect of a merry-eyed, 
blithe-hearted, cordial, comely, Englishman. During 
the last few years of his life those salient characteristic 
expressions were rather enhanced than diminished in 
their general effect, by his wearing a bushy and flowing 
beard. Baugniet’s smiling portrait of him, engraved 
as a frontispiece to his story of ‘‘ Christopher Tadpole,” 
represents him, seated, pen in hand, apparently just 
catching a droll idea on the very point of his goose- 
quill. The likeness prefixed to the present Memoir is 
even yet more remarkable as a resemblance. It has 
been copied by our artist—thanks to the courtesy of 
Mr. Benjamin Rule, of Maiden Lane, Covent Garden 
—from a curiosity, at once, of art and of crockery. It 
is taken, in point of fact, from a portrait ingeniously 
transferred and burnt in upon the centre of a willow- 
patterned plate,—a portrait originally reflected upon 
the delf from Herbert Watkins’ life-like photograph of 
the popular novelist and entertainer. 


_—- —_——_<>-_ -—- -- 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 





OSTLY indeed, in the words of the Saturday 
Review, is the holocaust over which Mr. Lowe 

and the Metropolitan Board of Works propose to make 
their peace. That the announcement of the contem- 
plated demolition of Northumberland House would be 
received with a burst of protest might have been fore- 
seen—that it would provoke a burst of hazy, or at least 
sketchy history, concerning both the mansion itself and 
the race of Percy, might have been as easily predicted. 
Few will doubt that the Duke is himself more 
affected by the proposed sacrifice than any other person. 
Herein, however, we may observe that he has only 
shown: himself faithful to the traditions of the bearers 
of the name of Percy, who have ever shown themselves 
ready to waive the exercise of personal inclination or 
prerogative, if they could be brought to believe thata 
public gain would accrue thereby. History, indeed, 
says something more of the excellent understanding, 
which, except in one solitary instance, has ever existed 
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between this chief of the great governing families of 
England and her people :—‘‘ Throughout that great 
period, the whole of our English history, there has never 
been a period of twenty years during which the vote of 
the Percy has not been of the first importance to the 
Government, scarcely a century in which the lives and 
lands of the house have not been staked in the popular 
cause. There is no other house in England with a 
history approaching theirs; but their career is enough 
to indicate why England accepts and Liberals bear the 
aristocratic infiuence which foreigners believe to be 
supported entirely by astute but unprincipled intrigue.” 

With the question, whether the public would be best 
served by the construction of a thoroughfare which 
would necessitate the destruction of Northumberland 
House, or one which would permit the preservation of 
that relic of a Jacobean age and architecture, we have 
nothing to do here. We may observe, however, that 
if—as is asserted by advanced utilitarians—indulgence 
in veneration for the past—historical, monumental, and 
otherwise—be enervating to the intelligence, we hold 
insensibility thereto to be conducive to a detoriorated 
intellectual and moral standard; and shall, for our own 
part, hail as a promising sign, in these somewhat 
material times the news, should we receive it, that 
Northumberland House is not after all to cease to be 
the chief attraction of the ‘‘ finest site in Europe.” 

Van den Wyngherde’s View of London in 1543, 
(Sutherland Collection,) gives us in all its stateliness 
of build and proportions, the Hospital of St. Mary of 
Roncesvalles, which previously to the erection for the 
second son of the poet Lord Surrey, of Northampton,— 
subsequently called Suffolk and finally Northumber- 
land House, occupied the site some three and a half 
centuries. The Hospital was founded by William 
Marechal, Earl of Pembroke (Temp. Henry III.), and 
was constituted by its founder an appanage of the 
priory of the name at Roncesvalles in Navarre. Its 
fluctuations of fortune were great. It was suppressed 
by Henry V.as an alien priory, restored by Edward IV.., 
and finally suppressed by Edward VI., who granted it 
to Sir Thomas Carwarden, to be held by that worthy 
in free socage of the honour of Westminster. ‘Gentle- 
master Carden,” as his patronesses Mary I. and Eliza- 
beth were wont to designate this caterer of ‘‘ masques, 
pageants, and mysteries” for their delectation, had 
seen the spoils of many a goodly abbey tossed to him 
for the finding of his ‘‘ puppets,” says a writer of 
modern times,—appending thereto the dry commentary, 
that the Knight was a great Reformer, but that whether 
the devourer of a hospital could be conscientiously 
religious must be admitted to offer a difficult problem 
for solution, in ethics. 

Carden had commenced his Court career as gentleman 
of the bedchamber to Henry VIII., with whom he was 
a great favourite, as also with that monarch’s three 
immediate successors. Once only, and that but tran- 
sitorily, did his popularity with the reigning Tudor 
sovereign suffer eclipse. Suspected, whether rightfully 
or wrongly we know not, of being implicated in the 
Wyatt affair, his house was visited and deprived of 
arms. There is no doubt that he displayed considerable 
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taste and ingenuity in the production of his pieces or 
displays; although it would appear that his portion 
therein was more generally that of stage-manager than 
composer or author. Whilst on this subject, we may 
mention that the author of the “ Lives of the Queens 
of England, speaks of a play called ‘ Ireland,” first 
enacted before Queen Mary, but which had been com. 
posed originally for the amusement of Edward VI, 
The play purported to represent “‘the state of Ireland 
at the period in question, and the humours of its 
people”; and was got up with minute attention in the 
matter of costume. Special mention occurs of some 
male dresses, made of grey kersey, like an Irishman’s 
coat with long plaits, with orange frizado ( frieze) for 
mantles.” ‘‘Herefrom we learn, first, that Irish 
character had possession of the English stage pre- 
viously to Shakespeare’s time; secondly, that there 
were Orangemen 1n Ireland something like a century 
and a half earlier than is generally supposed.” 

The information we gather of the earlier town 
residences of the Percys, from Stow and _ similar 
authorities is scant but full of interest. The resumé of 
the whole political and personal history of “the 
Percy ” of medizval date is given us in the following 
quaint notice by Pennant of the earliest known City 
mansion of the race :—‘‘ Within the walls in a street 
now called Bull-and-Mouth Street” (was _ lodged) 
“Henry Piercy, first Earl of Northumberland. But 
the business of those potent peers was chiefly in the 
camp, for they seldom visited town but to brave the 
sovereign or the favourite. On the attainder of that 
great peer, Henry IV. gave it to his Queen Joan, and 
it was called the Queen’s Wardrobe.” Stow says 
Henry gave it his consort with the tenements there- 
unto pertaining, stating that it subsequently became a 
printing house, “‘but now a tavern.” It was called 
Northumberland House, and is described by the latter 
authority as being situated in the parish of St. Anne, 
on the west side of St. Martin’s Lane, almost by 
Aldersgate. It should be borne in mind that the 
creation of the Percy Earldom of Northumberland 
dates from the first year of Richard II.; the Dukedom 
from October, 1766. Nor may it be considered out of 
place here to remind the reader that, despite failure of 
heir-male at three different epochs, the Percy of this 
date is the descendant of the Percy who accompanied 
William of Normandy in his expedition into England. 
Of that Percy, concerning whom and of whose direct 
successors the authors of ‘“ The Great Governing 
Families of England” thus write :— 

“ They belonged, it is true, as Mr. Disraeli says, to the limited 
class, which had then a monopoly of action; but the family 
which in a century invades a great country suecessfully, carve 
out therefrom a mighty lordship, so conciliates the conquere®, 
that its legends all bear trace of an effort to justify submissio™ 
fights a crusade, saves its adopted country from invasion, and so 
graves its name into the popular heart, that all successors are 
compelled to adopt it, and leaves such a tradition that, after 4 
lapse of seven hundred years, the name is of itself a patent of 
nobility, cannot he classed, even by Liberals, with the fainiant 
eaters of beeves.” 


The line has been thrice continued in the persons of 
its female representatives. 
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We read of a second Northumberland House, situated 
in that fashionable locality of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Fenchurch Street. The present North- 
umberland Alley marks the site. Here, according to 
Pennant, resided, when in town, successively, the 
Percy who died on the field of St. Alban’s, and he who 
fell on that of Towton—second and third Earls, grand- 
son and great-grandson of the first. At a subsequent 
date, namely, Henry VII.’s time, the gardens were 
converted into bowling-allies, and other parts into 
“dicing-houses.” (Stow.) ‘‘ This, I imagine,” com- 
ments Pennant, ‘‘ was the first of those pernicious 
places of resort, for he (Stow) calls it ‘their antient 
and only patron of misrule.’”’ 

Amongst various places of abode in London occupied 
temporarily by the Percys in the intervals of their 
possessing therein a recognised mansion of their own, 
we read of York House, Strand, (celebrated as the 
residence of Bacon, and subsequently of the favourite 
Buckingham) being leased to the Earl of Northumber- 
land for the sum of £250. The present Northumber- 
land House came into the possession of the family by 
the marriage of Algernon, roth Earl (and last but one 
of the line of Percy Louvain), with the heiress of 
Suffolk. The house, as stated farther back, was 
originally built for Henry Howard, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, and was called after that nobleman. It is not 
quite clear under what conditions the site and tene- 
ments of the Hospital of St. Mary of Roncesvalles came 
into the possession of the last-named owner. Pennant 
speaks of the property as having been granted to Sir 
Thomas Cavarden, and afterwards transferred to the 
Earl of Northampton. However this may have been, 
itappears that in the year 1605 Northampton House 
was built on the site—after designs by Bernard Jansen 
and Gerard Christmas—the buildings previously stand- 
ing thereon being pronounced to be uninhabitable. 
The Earl died here in 1614, bequeathing the mansion to 
his nephew, Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk. The name 
on this was changed to that of its second proprietor, 
and thenceforward was known by such until the 
marriage of the heiress of Suffolk, in 1642, with 
Algernon, tenth Earl of Northumberland, as above 








’ said. Of the house we may say that little of the 


original edifice remains, except the central stone gate- 
way facing the Strand, fire having upon more than one 
occasion performed upon it its destructive agency. 
Originally it had three sides only, the fourth remaining 
open to the gardens and Thames. The quadrangle 
Was completed about the middle of the seventeenth 
century by the addition of the state rooms, erro- 
neously, Mr. Timbs says, attributed to Inigo Jones. 
In the way of stirring historical incident connected 
With the present mansion, we may mention that it was 
here the Restoration was planned with Monk by 
Igernon, tenth Earl, and other leading men of the 
Nation, in 1660. 

A Contemporary submits that a yast amount of sen- 


tr . ° ° 
mental lamentation is being expended over the pro- 


ree razing of Northumberland House. In reply to 
be Me Submit that it would be impossible to name a 
od when any act of, any circumstances affecting, 
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the family, ‘‘ which seven times has driven back the 
tide of foreign invasion, and has for eight hundred 
years stood in the front of resistance to royal tyranny— 
presuming even to try arms against the imperial Henry 
VIII.,” has not fixed the attention of the country and 
drawn from it more or less display of feeling. Prose 
writers and poets have vied with each other in 
chronicling the deeds and fortunes of the race :— 
“The Persé owt of Northombarlande, 

And a vowe to God mayd he, 

That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 

Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 

In the mauger of doughté Dogles, 

And all that ever with him be.” 


“Chevy Chase,” ‘The Hermit of Warkworth,” 
“The Rising In The North,” and Shakespeare’s 
“Richard II.” and Henry IV.,” all picture us ‘‘ The 
Percy,” as history and tradition combine to represent 
him to us. There may be some display of what the 
contemporary above referred to is pleased to designate 
sentimental lamentation on the subject of the demolition 
of Northumberland House, we doubt, however, if the 
time will ever come when the removal of a Percy 
historic residence would be a matter of indifference to 
the nation. 


REVIEWS. 


The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce from 
B.C. 1500 to A.D. 1789. An Historical Narrative 
of the Industry and Intercourse of Civilised Nations. 

A Manual of Recent and Existing Commerce from 
the Year 1789 to 1872. Showing the Development 
of Industry at Home and Abroad during the Con- 
tinental System, the Protectionist Policy, and the Era 
of Free Trade. By Joun Yeates, LL.D. Virtue 
and Co. 

We place these two volumes together because they are 
mutually related, and we may add that both belong to a 
series of commercial educational works, which Dr. Yeates 
has in course of preparation. His idea in publishing them 
is briefly this: that whilst every trade and profession is on 
the whole well supplied with technical literature, yet young 
men who aie being trained for mercantile pursuits generally, 
without regard to special technical learning, have at com- 
mand few strictly mercantile and commercial text books. 
This want is the more remarkable seeing that on the con- 
tinent particular attention is paid to commercial questions 
in all middle class schools, whilst in England very little is 
done in this direction, although England occupies the front 
rank of commercial and industrial nations. In Berlin, 
Leipsic, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and many other continental 
towns, schools exist wherc the future merchant and the 
future merchant's clerk may readily obtain a valuable pre- 
liminary knowledge of the facts and principles with which 
they are hereafter to be brought in daily contact, such, for 
instance, as the characteristics, geographical distribution, 
and economic uses of the raw products of the earth; the 
history of inventions and discoveries made in the arts; the 
stories of the rise and development of commerce ; and the 
principles by which trade should be regulated. Just as 
truly practical mercantile schools are wanting in England, 
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so there is a great lack of educational books of the same 
class, and we are disposed to look very favourably on Dr. 
Yeates’ efforts to supply this hiatus. 


In the first of the above volumes Dr. Yeates passes in 
review the whole subject of commerce from the stand-point 
of the historian; and the careful and exhaustive manner in 
which he has performed his task, fairly entitles him to 
expect that his book may. come to be regarded as an 
appropriate supplement to all our best Political Histories 
of Europe. Starting from the epoch of the Phcenicians, 
he discusses the commerce of the Jews, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans, which, 
with a few others, he includes in his “‘ Ancient’’ Period. 
In the “‘ Medieval” Period we have submitted to us infor- 
mation concerning the commercial relations of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, the Saracens, the Italian Republics, Spain, 
Portugal, England, the Netherlands, &c. The “ Medieval” 
Period is considered to begin at 500 a.p., and end at 
1500 A.D. 

From 1500 to 1800 is Dr. Yeates’ “Modern” Period, 
whilst from 1800 to the present time is his ‘ Recent” 
Period. Under these two latter heads he gives us a 
succinct survey of the commercial history of each of the 
prihcipal nations of Europe. 

The volume dealing with ‘‘ Recent and Existing Com- 
merce,” which more particularly treats of the period 
included between 1789 and 1872, is slightly different in 
the arrangement of its contents ; that is to say it is rather 
less historical and more statistical than the one previously 
noticed, but it contains a vast amount of information not 
readily to be found elsewhere, though we are disposed to 
think that its form fits this volume rather for the use of 
such persons as Members of Parliament than for ordinary 
students. Possibly, indeed, Dr. Yeates had some such 
idea in his mind when he decided to issue these two 
volumes under separate titles, notwithstanding that so 
close a co-relation subsists between them. At any rate, be 
this as it may, we think he has presented the public with 
two very useful compilations. 


Golden Leaves. Biographies of the Day. By H.A. 
Pace. Author of ** Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorn.” 
Strahan and Co. 


This appropriately-named book is well-calculated for the 
“free library ’’ or the reading-room of young men’s asso- 
ciations, teaching and inculcating as it does the manly 
lesson of work and endeavours subordinated to dependence 
on God for success. It is not the highest aim of literature 
which Mr. Page has attempted in his leaves, and yet it is 
one for which a large number of readers will thank him: 
in almost every instance he has taken some approved 
biography, and compressed its facts and their moral for 
the benefit of such readers as either have not access to the 
originals, or, if they had, would not command the time to 
make full acquaintance with them. No doubt Mr. Page is 
equal, indeed he has proved it in other books and fields. to 
a more original task; yet we cannot say that his present 
labour of condensation is either ill-timed or futile; for its 
object, so far as we can apprehend it, is to exhibit, as the 
mainspring and secret strength of certain representative 
lives of earnest men and women in divers grades of society, 
a fixed trust in God, and a looking unto Him as the Watcher 
and Ruler, as in Whose sight all their acts had to be per- 
formed. 

Faraday, the philosopher; Walter Powell, the man of 
business; Bishop Cotton, John Keble, William Burns, the 








missionary; the too-early lost philanthrophist, Edward 
Denison, and four others, are sketched and studied in the 
pages of Golden Lives; and any one life, read through, as 
it may be in half-an-hour or so, will not fail to leave irs 
lesson for good, for strengthening, and confirmation by 
example, upon the reader. 


It is delightful, for example, to contemplate here, within 
limits, the large room which afforded full berth both to 
religion and to science in the great mind of Faraday; to 
note his faithful rebuke to scientific dogmatism, to observe 
how his greatncss never interfered with his child-like 
humility, and to study that peculiar sensitiveness in him, 
which was the offspring of a perfect truthfulness, engendered 
by a continual sense of the Divine eye. Nor are the Golden 
Lives, as may be shown in the example of Faraday, 
deficient in lesser hints and maxims than those which we 
have glanced at. This self-taught, patient worker despised 
no pains upon a point, however trivial, if it could con- 
tribute to making his work better and more perfect, and 
assist in the due development of the talents entrusted to 
him. Among his papers were found these rules with 
reference to “address and delivery,” a regard to which 
contributed, doubtless, to his success as a lecturer. 


“ Never to repeat a phrase. 

‘“* Never to go back to mend. 

““If at aloss for a word, not to ch-ch-ch, or eh-eh-eh, but to stop 
and wait for it. It soon comes, and the bad habits are broken, and 
fluency soon acquired.” —P. 20. 


Hence, no doubt, the eloquence which, according to Lady 
Pollock, was irresistible in his lectures. Briefer than that 
of Faraday is the abstract of a life as noble in its way, and 
for its duration, that of Edward Denison, which stands 
second in the book before us; a life to which it is well that 
the mass of readers should be introduced in this form, 
though to those who study social science and reform of 
social abuses, we cannot think that aught in this abstract 
will be new. It is simply a careful resumé of Sir Baldwin 
Leighton’s excellent edition of his friend, Edward Denison’s, 
Letters and Remains, and we should advise every reader, 
who has the chance, to go to the source for many suggestive 
hints on active philanthropy. Of the other lives, or “leaves,” 
in Mr. Page’s volume, we think we like best those of Walter, 
Powell and Bishop Cotton. The first is very graphically 
told, and leaves an impression of really earnest work be- 
hind it. The second is a discriminating, appreciative, and 
very fair synopsis of the Bishop of Calcutta’s Life, by his 
widow. One seems to see the man, who being a soldier's 
son, and thrown, in his episcopal functions, into association 
with soldiers, took such a lively interest in infusing religién, 
as far as he might, into the barrack-yard, and who, in his 
will, desired that ‘as the son and father of a soldier, he 
might be buried in a military cemetery, ‘‘ because some 
years of my life have been spent in trying to help chaplains 
to do their duty to soldiers: moreover, the soldier's pro- 
fession is the best type of a Christian’s war force against 
sin.”—P, 122. It is discriminating in Mr. Page, too, 

regard to this particular biography, to record the Bishop's 
saying—‘ Amongst my titles, the one I like best is Father 
in God, and I desire never to forget it when I have to cen- 

sure any of my clergy.” This apothegm tells volumes for 
the Christian forbearance of the man; whilst his intense 

longing for home, his essentially home-keeping tastes, at 

once associate him with the other great men of this book, 

who most develop domestic proclivities, and evidence, t0®% 

his readiness to ‘ Spend and be Spent,” even to the extent 

of foregoing, for mission-work, any amount of the sight © 
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friends, and kith, and kin, the dear delights of home, and 
its habits, and associations. 

Hugh Miller and Frederick Perthier are other biographies 
which Mr. Page has evidently compiled con amore, and he 
has*put a great deal of interest into that of Agnes Jones, 
the Hospital Nurse. It strikes us that upon Keble’s life he 
has worked with some conflict of feelings and opinions— 
though this may be only our fancy; and we are far from 
imputing to him unfairness or scant appreciation. As re- 
gards the Life of ‘‘ Thomas Brassey,” the organiser of 
labour, he has faithfully followed Sir Arthur Helps. We 
should have preferred a more independent study. There 
should be a biography of Brassey by someone who can put 
himself in the place of a contractor and a civil engineer, to 
qualify the almost inevitable tendency to hero-worship, 
which breathes in the pages of the accomplished author of 
“Friends in Council.” It is such a temptation to deify 
success, and a residuum of three millions— 

Quandoquidem inter nos sanctissima divitiarum 


Majestas, etsi funesta Pecunia templa 
Nondum habitas, nullas nummorum ereximus aras.—Juv. 1, 112-5. 


On the whole, however, we desire to express a high opinion 
of the usefulness of Mr. Page’s ‘‘ Golden Leaves.” 


The True Cross. A Legend of the Church. By G. 
J. Wuyte-MELviLLe, Author of “The Gladiators,” 
“ Sarchedon,” &c. Chapman and Hall. 


What is most remarkable.about this book is its author- 
ship. Past experience had prepared us to expect much 
from Mr. Whyte-Melville's versatility, but we must honestly 
confess that its latest production has taken us by surprise. 
We have no fault to find with the tone and spirit in whieh 
the sacred subject is handled—indeed, the orthodoxy of the 
author is more conspig¢uous than his poetry—but we are 
fairly at a loss for a reason which will satisfactorily account 
for Mr. Whyte-Melville’s appearance in thedouble capacity 
of theologian and@ poet. He has given us in some 1400 
lines of fair English and unusually correct rhyme, a 
recapitulation @f certain Biblical facts and fanciful legends, 
but the connection between the several parts of the entire 
poem is so extremely obscure that we are forced to con- 
clude that not the Introduction only but each successive 
piece was a Vision of the Night. To the dreamer nothing 
is incoherent, and events, which to the waking senses 
appear monstrous and irregular, follow one another quite 
as matters of course. 

In Mr. Whyte-Melville’s poem, Book L., is entitled “The 
Seed.” It recites the story of our first parents’ expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden, in.metre which recalls Lalla 
Rookh, and in language which does not remind us of 
“Paradise Lost.” Here is a fair sample :— 

‘“‘ He drew her closer, closer yet, 

To comfort and to cheer: 

Her touch was cold, her cheek was wet, 
She never seemed so-dear. 

And, like a child that shrinks from harm, 
She wrapped her in his circling arm, 

And silent, pleaded all the charm 
Of weakness and of fear. 

Thus side by side, and hand in hand, 
They pred together through the night— 

Before them loomed a shadowy land, 
Behind them waned a sinking light, 

Yet calm and hopeful, though subdued, 
They journeyed on the uncertain way.” 


All this is undeniably pretty, but for ourselves we prefer 
ilton’s verses to Melville’s. 
The second book, which is called ‘The Ark,” contains a 














description of the Deluge, and of contemporary events 
feigned by the poet’s fancy. We commend to the attention 
of Bishop Colenso the details given of the arrangements 
made for accommodating “ Bird, insect, beast, and reptile 
of the ground” within the Ark. Our space permits us 
only to quote a single stanza, but with that our readers 
will, perhaps, be content :— 


“ Here too were ranged, by keen, judicious eyes, 
The beasts that went on earth with parted hoof, 
But did not chew the cud,,or otherwise— 
Clean and unclean, according to the proof, 
Each from its converse strictly kept aloof, 
While on a timber, laid across above, 
"Mong fowls of heaven that roosted in the roof— 
A bird of omen next a bird of love, 
The muttering raven croaked and mourned the murmuring dove.” 


Mr. Whyte-Melville has exhibited no lack of humour in 
his prose writings, and it is, therefore, a marvel to us how 
his sense of the ridiculous did not keep him back from 
penning such a stanza as the above. It may have afforded 
him pleasure to write it, but its effect upon ourselves is 


such as to forbid us from commenting upon the Tale of 


Man’s ‘Redemption, which forms the subject of the last 
portion of the poem. It is not for us to place the sublime 
and the ridiculous side by side. 


The Student’s Atlas of Classical Geography. Con. 
sisting of-15 Maps constructed and engraved by 
Epwarp WELLER, F.R.G.S., and of Descriptive 
Letter-press by Dr. Leonnarp Scumitz. London, 
William Collins and Sons: Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 


We are favoured by Messrs. Collins with a very neatly 
engraved series of classical maps, drawn to a moderate 
scale, and compendiously bound together, which cannot 
fail to be welcome in schools and colleges. As far as we 
have examined them—and this has been especially in the 
cases of Map g (Armenia, &c., in connection for the nonce 
with Rawlinson’s Sixth Monarchy), Maps 1o and 11 (Asia 
Minor and Palestine) and Map 15 (Britain under the 
Romans)—they appear to us to answer every purpose for 
which the general student could consultthem. They are 
clear and and distinct, well-defined, and, we should say, 
geographically true. There is evithenee, too, e.g. in map 
15, that the editors and engravers haye compared the 
researches of other historians and geographers. Uriconium, 
Bravinium, Magna, and Isca Silurum figure in their proper 
places in Britannia secunda, with their accredited modern 
names duly underwritten. Added yalue attaches to this 
atlas, withal, in the descriptive introduction by the veteran 
Dr. Leonhard Schmidt, whose labours, historical and edu- 
cational, need no flourish of trumpets from us, so 
thoroughly are they knowm to all who are au courant with 
the progress of classical education. But we cannot lay 
aside our pen without drawing attention to the wonderful 
skill with which he has coaxed into the stiff limits of some 
twenty-eight pages of double-column letter-press not on!; 
the dry details which commonly pass for geography, but 
all the most noteworthy catch-words of historical, physica!, 
or poetical interest, in connection with each given map, 
according as they are likeliest to fix the particular places 
in the memory, and to impress themselves upon the mind 
of the reader. The letter-press allotted to the Greek Isles 
(Map vi. iii.) or to Italy (Map x.) will illustrate this, and 
deserves notice, as a miracle of compression without 
sacrifice. We strongly call the attention of schoolmasters 
to this atlas. 
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Fernglen, or Lilian’s Prayer. 


From the pleasant opening of this little work we had 
strong hopes that it would prove an agreeable and interest- 
ing story, especially to young persons, but though the nar- 
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sacred name of “ Jesus,’’ and there is something offensive, 
as well as ludicrous, in the idea, that children are to cop. 
sider themselves fully competent to instruct their elders jn 
matters of doctrine and practice. Moreover, we must pro- 





LADY AND CHILD.—From a Paintine BY ReyNno_ps. 
(From “ The People's Magazine.”) 


rative is prettily told in simple, natural, unpretending 
language, and though the small heroine promises to engage 
our sympathies, the peculiar religious tone of the book 
serves as a drawback to the reader's enjoyment. We ob- 


test against the tacit assumption that Calvinists moe 
only persons who lead exemplary lives, or read their Bi ‘ch 
|The kind doctor is, of course, a ‘“ worldling,” the Sco 


. . r we 
| gardener, with his ever-ready texts and demure piety, 
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have met before, and can only add that he is as obtrusive | technical nor too elementary, and it is illustrated with 
and objectionable as ever. The general characteristic of | numerous explanatory diagrams. Amongst the contents, 
the work, as exemplified in the proceedings of its young | which include a chapter on Bagatelle and the several 
heroes and heroines, is a sad lack of delicacy and proper | games played on the bagatelle board, will be found Captain 
difidence. ‘The little folk rush in where their more thought- | Crawley’s rules, as also some few of that writer’s remarks 
ful elders would fear to tread ; little boys and girls, full of | upon the best method of playing billiards. It only remains 
premature wisdom and self-sufficiency, are held up as | to be added that the small volume under notice fully answers 


examples, apparently for no other reason than that they | its purpose, and supplies an undoubted desideratum. 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTER.—From a Patntino BY REMBRANDT. 
(From “The People's Magazine.”) 


have the twang of the conventicle always ready. We wish | My Little Girl. A Novel. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
We could speak in more commendatory terms of a work Money Mortiboy.” Tinsley Brothers. , 
which is prettily got up and embellished with three or four, dea Phos iets Go a sed » 

by no means inartistic engravings. There is decided originality in this work, and, on the 


Billiard whole, it is very considerably above the average. The 
’ 4 made Easy. Houlston. interest, however, is less dependent on the story itself or 
i “*s to prove a very useful little work to the | the characters introduced than on certain adjuncts—it 
. S$ systematically arranged, it is neither too | might almost be said on the numerous digressions—which, 
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though they may impede the course of the narrative, 
certainly render the work what it is, a production of 
marked power, interest and individuality. In a word, the 
writers excel more in description than in the construction 
and elaboration of a plot, less in telling a story or 
delineating character than in delineating certain phases of 
life and philosophising in a tone which, if slightly cynical! 
is indisputably fresh and suggestive. The story opens 
effectively in the Island of Palmiste, better known as 
Prince George’s Island, and, after a few pages of bril- 
liantly-written descriptive matter, we find ourselves trans- 
ported to the estate of Fontainebleau, where George 
Durnford, an ex-cavalry officer, is distovered sorrowing 
for the early and sudden loss of his wife, Adrienne. 
Suddenly there appears on the scene a young mulatto 
woman, Marie Wyname, formerly Durnford's mistress, who, 
having come for the purpose of triumphing over his serrow, 
ultimately relents, and leaves the house, with the intention 
of proceeding to Europe, where, having a fine voice, she 
purposes adopting the musical profession. It is at this 
point that the story really commences, the novel con- 
cerning itself, for the most part, with the fortunes of 
George Durnford’s two sons, Phil, the illegitimate child of 
Marie, and Arthur, the heir to the estates. An evil genius, 
of a somewhat commonplace type, is introduced in the 
form of a Mr. MacIntyre, a Scotch tutor, who, by means 
of forgery, professes to establish Phil's legitimacy, and, 
amongst other villanies, celebrates what is intended to be 
a mock marriage between his worthless protegé and the 
‘‘little girl,” Lollie, from whom the story derives its 
title. Phil Durnford, a black sheep, first an officer ina 
line regiment, then a gambler, a “ welsher,”’ and a 
drunkard, ends his days in the Island of Palmiste, to 
which he returns in desperation, and where he dies in’ his 
mother’s arms. Arthur, a weak, indecisive, Quixotic, and 
rather colourless character, falls under the imperious sway 
of Madeleine de Villeroy, who, born in the Island of 
Palmiste, becomes, on visiting England, an enthusiast in 
the cause of the poor, to whose relief and moral elevation 
she devotes herself body and soul. The “little girl,” 
though discarded by Phil Durnford, who rudely tells her 
that she is only his mistress, is eventually righted, and on 
the whole the narrative is brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Undeniably there are dull pages in the book, the 
meetings of the “‘ Chorus” and Jones’ nonsense verses, for 
instance, being far from interesting ; but, broadly speaking, 
the novel is one to be read, and in spite of its somewhat 
unengaging characters and loosely constructed plot, has the 
very decided merit of being written in a pure, vigorous, 
manly style. The dialogue occasionally reaches to brilliancy, 
there are bursts of true eloquence, there are many descrip- 
tive passages of great. beauty, there are some highly 
dramatic and effective situations, the authors write fon, 
head and heart, not from) a memory stocked with other 
people’s ideas, they have a command of genuine pathos, 
and it is hard to read such passages as those de€scriptive 
of Lollie’s wanderings, Phil’s death, and the shipwreck, 
unmoved. The language, too, is always good—terse, 
vigorous, and free from affectation, and no fault can be 
found with the work on the score of its moral tone, which 
is undeniably pure and elevated. As we remarked before, 
the strength of the collaborateurs seems to be in description 
rather than invention, some of the incidents being forced, 
and the characters acting at times in an unreal spasmodic 
fashion, but the work displays considerable knowledge of 
life in its various phases,;:and is most remarkable for 
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its genuine literary and brain power, earnestness, and 
originality. ‘My little girl” is decidedly a remarkable 
production, and as such we commend it to the attention of 
readers who prefer something more bracing than the con. 
ventional twaddle of the circulating library.. A peculiar 
feature of the book are the headings to the chapters. Often 
wooden, and seldom very correctly drawn, they have yet a 
subtle charm, being full of grace, quaint humour, and 
delicate suggestiveness. 


Ben’s Boyhood. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 


The Babes in the Basket. Reprinted from the 
Children’s Friend. Partridge and Co. 


Both these books for children are got up in admirable 
style, and the illustrations are, as our specimen will show, 
all that could be desired. The former tells the story of a 
poor boy, who is early left an orphan, and is taken charge 
of by a poor widow, who has barely enough to support 
herself and her little girl. By those who really know our 
English poor, this incident will not be thought one untrue 
to life, the poor being, in proportion to their means, far 
more liberal than the wealthy. 

The latter work has for its heroine a negress, who isa 
faithful and affectionate nurse to her young charge. We 
should like the book much better if old Daphne did not 
so continually speak about ‘‘the Lord.’’ This is, doubtless, 
well meant, but most jarring to the ears of those who do 
not like this sort of familiarity in speaking, and is likely to 
do more harm than good. 


A MINOR POET. 


Le Circe, and other Poems. By Jonn Appteny. 
Provost and Co, 


It would be needless waste of time to criticise in detail 
such a mass of rubbish as Mr. Appleby has written. He 
has not the faintest idea of thyme, rhythm, or reason, and 
of poetry possesses not the slightest notion. If a man 
cannot write better than the following, he had much better 
not attempt to write at all :— 

“ England greets thee, Mr. Stanley, 
A welcome to our land; 


Columbia's son so manly, 
Let us grasp thine hand.” 


. 


Mr. Appleby is evidently no believer in Mr. Hotten, and 
his researches as to Mr. Stanley's parentage— 
** While among us we wish thee 
To make thyself at home, 
For we English quite agree 
That thou’rt truly welcome.” 


We imagine Mr. Appleby to be an uneducated man from 
the style in which he writes, but he has certainly no claim 
to the slightest attention fram any but the unfortunate 
band whose sad duty it is to read the contemptible doggre! 
he writes. 


“ Select Sacred Pieces”. and ‘Select Secular Airs.” 
Arranged for Harmonium. (Williams and Co.) Books 
1 and 2 are devoted to sacred music, adapted chiefly by 
W. Smallwood, and in part by A. Mullen. Both arrangers 
have done their work carefully and judiciously, though 
many of the pieces are necessarily given in an abreviated 
form, only one or two have suffered from transposition, oF 
from the other pranks of arrangers. Of course the usual 
stock pieces are included, still many of the best themes 
appear here in an arranged form for the first time. Book 
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contains subjects 
rational airs and favourite opera tunes. Book 4 is devoted 





from esteemed pianoforte works, 


to Welsh airs, arranged by C. Leeson. The work is not 
only carried through in a musicianly manner, but it is also 
issued with good clear type and printing. 


—— = _ 
GERMANY. 


Tue English are indefatigable in translating Goethe's 
“Faust” witness the 16th or 17th version recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Paul. The Germans never tire of com- 
menting upon that wonderful drama. I do not recollect at 
the moment how many dozens of commentaries have 
already appeared, but Professor Sengler, of the Freiburg 
University, being evidently of opinion that we had not yet 
enough of them, and, moreover, in his conceit, flattering 
himself that he alone had penetrated and divined the 
poet’s meaning, and that none of his predecessors had 
understood him thought proper to favour us with a fairly- 
sized volume on ‘‘ Goethe’s Faust, first and second part” 
(Berlin, Herschel). This genuine professorial production 
reminds one of nothing more strongly than of a similar 
one, published about two years since at Nuremberg, by a 
well-intentioned, but, I fear, rather crazy Englishman, 
William Kyle, the title of which, for curiosity’s-sake, I 
will transcribe here. ‘I. An Exposition of the Synabolic 
Terms of the Second Part of Faust. II. How this Part 
thus proves itself to be a Dramatic Treatment of the 
Modern History of Germany worthy of the Genius of 
Goethe and the Life he devoted to the Task.” If this be 
the offspring of a crotchety mind, and ag full of extra- 
vagant fancies as an egg is of meat, Sengler’s is that of a 
most arrogant mind, puffed up with its knowledge and 
fancied superiority. Not only does he repeatedly assure 
us that all his predecessors have failed to understand 
Faust, but he must needs reiterate that it requires a pro- 
digious amount of learning and a profound knowledge of 
the history of the times of Goethe for the proper under- 
standing of the great drama of the age, and, of course, we 
must infer that the author of the latest commentary is 
possessed of all these qualifications. But I consider it a 
waste of time to dwell any longer upon this silly and 
wretched production, silly in idea and wretched in execu- 
tion, I mean. ‘The only wonder is, how such works can 
find a publisher in these times when printing and paper 
are daily getting dearer. The printers, by the way, at 
their last meeting, have agreed to raise the wages of their 
assistants 15 per cent., in reality by 20 per cent. 

Professor Robert Heym, of Halle, has at length brought 
his elaborate review of E. von Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of 
the Unconscious,” published in the three last numbers of 
the “ Preussische Monatshefte,” to a conclusion. He 
calls it an unripe and untenable system, electic in its com- 
posing elements, but chiefly based on Schopenhauer, 
admits, however, that with all its faults, it is a work 
tvincing great talent. 

Being on the subject of philosophy, I must revert to an 
article in the Saturday Review of the 15th ult., on 
‘Animals and their Masters,” where it is said that ‘the 
greatest advocates of animal rights in recent times, so far 
a8 theory is concerned, have been the philosophers who 
have most objected to a a priori methods,” and the author 
then mentions Jeremy Bentham and Mr. J. S. Mill as 
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been aware of the fact that Schopenhauer, too, was one of 
the warmest advocates the brute creation ever had. But 
he was so not only in theory, but in practice, too. His 
dog was his friend, and in his will he provided very hand- 
somely for its maintenance. It was even said he loved his 
dog more than any human being, but that, of course, was 
slander. 

The Leipsic Society of Authors and Journalists have 
just addressed a petition to the Imperial Parliament at 
Berlin on the subject of the Press Laws. From this 
petition it appears that what I have always asserted of the 
Kingdom of Saxony as to its being in most things in 
advance of Prussia, is true of the condition of the press, 
too. 

“In the Kingdom of Saxony,” say the petitioners, “a 
press-law was issued on the 24th of March, 1870, abolish- 
ing a great part of the restrictive apparatus of the police, 
abrogating wholly the demand for a security, and emanci- 
pating the press as a trade generally. No complaint has 
been heard till now about this innovation having proved 
injurious to the state; on the contrary, everything has gone 
on smoothly and peacefully, and the experiences here made 
can only stimulate goyernments to imitate the example, 
not deter them from following it.” 

The petitioners, therefore, pray the Imperial Parliament 
to abstain entirely from passing a new press law for the 
empire, but if it must needs do so at least not to take 
what would be retrograde steps for some of the countries 
constituting the German empire. 

A pamphlet by Richard Penter, a young publicist, ‘“‘ The 
High Court of Parliament,” which has just appeared at 
Berlin, is exciting some sensation at the moment, and is 
said to be a highly promising production. The young 
writer justly observes-that there has been too much talk 
about the inadaptability of English institutions to Germany, 
and calls upon the Imperial Parliament to assert its own 
power, and to make itself as omnipotent as the British 
Parliament. He rests his appeal on the ground that the 
German Parliament is the one and only bond of union 
between the different States of the Empire. The Berlin 
National Zeitung has called special attention to the 
pamphlet, and thinks the author likely to become a useful 
member of the German Parliament. 

I have me before two new philosophical works. The one is 
by Professor Dr. A. Zeiting, of Munich, “ Religion and 
Science, State and Church; a view of God and the World, 
founded on Experience and the Condition of the Times.” 
(Vienna, Branmiiller.) And the other has a simpler title, 
but seems of great importance. It is ‘* Denken and 
Wirklichkeit,” (Thinking and Reality) by A. Spir. (Leipsic : 
J. G. Tindel, 1873.) To the latter I shall return in an 
early number. Let me only state at once that the work 
will be of great interest to the English public, the author 
devoting particular attention to the English philosophers 
of the day, and of somewhat earlier times. By the way, 
too, I may add that he is a native of Russia, who has 
studied at German universities, does not occupy a pro- 
fessional chair, but lives as an independent man, and has 
already published several smaller philosophical works. 

From the Directory for the German Book-trade, just 
issued by P. A. Schulz, Leipsic, it appears that there are 
in all 4,230 firms, of which 1,068 are publishers of books, 
165 publishers of prints, 80 of music, 92 printsellers, 134 
musicsellers, 81 second-hand booksellers, 2,517 general 
new and second-hand book, print, music, and map sellers. 








€xamples of such philosophers. Evidently he cannot have 


Of these firms, 1,426 have their stock at Leipsic, where it 
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is handed out by their agents ; 726 booksellers accept new 


publications sent by the publishers on commission ; and 
2,166 make their own selection of novelties, and order their 
supply themselves. There are g chief places for agencies, 
and 230 agents: of these, 105 reside at Leipsic, 40 at 
Berlin, 9 at Munich, 5 at Nuremberg, 7 at Pesth, 14 at 
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| Paul Lindau’s drama, Maria and Magdalena is making 
| its way successfully over all the stages of Germany. On 
| Friday, the 20th March, it had to pass the by no means 
easy ordeal of the Leipsic stage, and met with a decidedly 
| favourable reception. And deservedly so; for, notwith. 
standing its admitted deficiency in action, the characters 

















BEN AND HIS FARM-YARD FRIENDS. 
(From “ Ben's Boyhood.”) 


Prague, 16 at Stuttgart, 29 at Vienna, and 5 at Zurich. In 
the year just past, 375 new firms have been admitted into 
the union. The above houses are distributed over 1,066 
towns, i.¢., 740 in the German Empire, 1 in Luxemburg, 
188 in Austria, 111 in the remaining European States, 2 
in America, and 2 in Asia. 


are so life-like, and the dialogue is so sparkling with pow 
and brilliancy, as, indeed, might be expected from the 
author of the ‘“ Letters of a Provincial,” that the audience 
is, from the very first scene, put in a good humour and rn 
risibility excited. The plot is romantic enough, thee 
very simple, and the whole presents a vivid and by ® 
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means too highly-coloured picture of one phase, at least, of 
German society—the circle of a commercial parvenu in- 
volving stage life, and ascending to the regions of the 
Court. The satire is very poignant, especially on the 
decoration-mania of the Germans, as some time back 
pointed out by me. The presentation, too, at the Leipsic 
theatre—unsurpassed by any German house in beauty— 
was very satisfactory, allowance being made on the score 
of the first performance. Both actors and author were 
repeatedly called. The latter had, for the nonce, come 
from Berlin to the place of his late abode to be present on 
the occasion. His weekly paper, the Gegenwart, is now 
one of the most widely-read of all pericdicals. 

The students of the Berlin University performed, on the 
13th ult., at the National Theatre of that city, Shakespeare's 
Yulius Cesar for the benefit of the sufferers on the Baltic 
coast. The Imperial family witnessed the performance. 


ee 


FRANCE. 


ANoTHER and profoundly interesting chapter has been 
added by the Figaro at once to the History of the Franco- 
German War, and to the Biography of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. Under the sensational heading of “ Mé- 
moires Secrétes de Napoléon Trois,” historical fragments 
either written or dictated by his Majesty, and hitherto 
never’published, have been given to the public. They have 
naturally created a profound sensation. They serve un- 
questionably to throw a flood of light on the terrible 
disasters beginning on the morrow of Saarbriick, and end- 
ing, so far as Napoleon himself was concerned, on the 
hideous field of carnage in and around Sedan. There is a 
noble and manly courage in the thorough outspeaking of 
the great man whose remains now lie embalmed in the 
little Mortuary Chapel at Chislehurst. He assumes to 
himself absolutely the responsibility of having nominated 
Marshal Bazaine to the chief command, in the room of 
Marshal Lebceuf, when the latter was found to have made 
so appalling a miscalculation as to the military resources 
of France. According to Lebceuf's assertion as Minister 
of War, the Emperor would have at his command 588,000 
combatants. Instead of that, when the utmost exertion 
had been made and three weeks had already run out, all 
that could be brought to the front was a body of some 
220,000 (368,000 less than promised), and even those but 
wretchedly ill provided. Marshal MacMahon’s appears to 
be the responsibility of marching towards Sedan from 
Chalons, in fatal obedience to the insensate orders of the 
Comte de Palikao. The crowning statement of the 
Emperor in this Posthumous document is of all the most 
courageous, the most affecting, and the most impressive. 
His, the paper insists emphatically, was the responsibility 
of putting a stop at last to the heartrending scenes of 
Slaughter that turned Sedan into another Aceldama, or 
Field of Blood. ‘In that supreme moment,” it is here 
remarked in the Mémoires Secrétes, “when by an incon- 
ceivable fatality [for which the Emperor himself, remember, 
Was not responsible], 80,000 men seemed to be reduced to 
die without being able to fight, he recollected that [if he 
Were no longer commander-in-chief], he was a Sovereign!”’ 
And—he acted accordingly. As the Illustrated Review 
took occasion to remark, during the Emperor's lifetime, at 
the close of the Memoir of his Majesty (which appeared 
on the 1st September, 1871), ‘he only succumbed at length 
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when his not doing so would have led to a wanton carnage, 
the permission of which would have branded him for ever 
as a monster of selfish inflexibility.” Of the literal truth 
of those solemn words, the posthumous evidence of the 
Emperor himself has now given the most emphatic cor- 
roboration. 


The fears of Republicanism as expressed through the 
majority of the Assembly have presented arms to Napoleon 
IV! The fiat justitia ruat celum maxim has no applica- 
tion to the powers (or weaknesses) that be at Versailles, 
The adoption of the Order of the Day pure and simple, on 
Saturday, by 347 against 291 in preference to the conclu- 
sions of the Report made by the Committee on the petition 
of Prince Napoleon against his expulsion, shows plainly 
enough how frightened they are of Imperialism. They 
have dug its tomb, and buried it away there, and trodden 
it down under their feet (with how much ingratitude on 
their own part and with what contempt excited towards 
them by surrounding nations!)—but above them, in the 
very air, they read, as by a corpse-light over a grave, 
Resurgam! They affect such scorn, too, all the while for 
what they dread so horribly! M. Dufaure, the Minister of 
Justice (!), babbling in the very act about the regard of the 
existing Government of France for the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty, presents a bill excluding all members of the 
Imperial family from French territory unless they shall 
have received authorisation! He insists at the same time 
that as regards the past, the order of the day pure and 
simple shall be voted. Whereupon it is voted accordingly. 
And so the ball rolls merrily on, the gentlemen around 
making their game as it rolls, and—the catastrophe fore- 
fearing! Eh bien, Messieurs, en avant—make your hay 
while the sun is yet shining! ‘‘ Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may, for time is still a-flying!’’ And, with all your 
rotes and decrees, and bills, and what not, all the para- 
phernalia of the interregnum, be sure of that, are going 
steadily, bodily, and en masse, “‘ the way to dusty Death!” 

Amédée Achard has just published his “ Histoire d'un 
Homme.” If there were but more of them in France to 
have their histories written—and so written ! 

Théodore de Banville’s Idylles Parisiennes, written 
though they were on the spur of the moment from day to 
day during the Siege, and puhlished as they were, dashed 
off in the columns of one or other of the newspapers that 
still survived, read better now that they are collected than 
might be supposed. They have the advantage at any rate 
of having been moulded when red-hot upon the anvil and 
plunged afterwards, at the time when just freshly finished, 
into a bath of tears. 

M. Thiers appears to be particularly anxious about the 
building up.of his house in the Place St. Georges, for he 
goes there whenever he comes to Paris, though it be but 
for a couple of hours. It is as if he felt by no means 
secure of having a roof over his head in the capital very 
much longer at the Elysée. 

Much interest is excited here just now in scientific 
circles by the novel application of compressed air in the 
treatment of bronchial on pulmonary diseases, such as 
asthma, catarrh, and chronic bronchitis. 

Granier de Cassagnac’s philological work entitled 
“‘Origines de la Langue Frangaise” is giving rise in some 
quarters to a good deal of interesting discussion. 

The famous Venus which for two centuries has stood at 
the angle of the staircase looking out to the north of the 
garden at the Palace of Versailles, and which was removed 
to Paris last autumn, has now been placed definitively at 
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the Louvre in the Salle de Coyzevox. On careful examin- 
ation it appears to have been in its former exposed position 
seriously deteriorated (rongé) on “the side just next the 
sun.” 

M. Galand’s automatic revolver is the last sensational 
weapon out, and is attracting considerable notice among 
the Parisian military. 

No little interest has been excited by the sale of the 
Wilson Collection. Since the Hotel Drouot was visited by 
the President of the Republic the scene of the coming 
auction became quite a fashionable lounge. When the sale 
came on—behold ! the famous Sardanapalus of Delacroix, 
the work for which the artist received under 2,000 francs 
in 1827, was knocked down in 1873 for 96,000. Some of 
the tapestries of the 15th century sold for a very high 
figure. 

It appears that when the proposition was before the 
Academy recently that congratulations should be trans- 
mitted to M. Thiers in the name of his brother-Academicians 
on his having secured the early liberation of France from 
the invader, on M. Legouvé suggesting that similar 
felicitations should be addressed by them at the same time 
to M. Jules Favre, the venerable form of M. Guizot was as 
it were galvanized. Springing to his feet he called out in 
an emphatic voice, ¥amais, after the historic manner of 
M. Rouher. It is tauntingly recalled to remembrance, how- 
ever, thereupon that it was M. Guizot who was among the 
foremost to bring about the election of M. Emile Ollivier 
to that seat in the Academy which the ex-Minister of State 
had never yet been able to occupy, and that he has seem- 
ingly now but small chance of ever occupying. Blundering 
thus, it is said caustically and cynically of M. Guizot that, 
cold as Colvin, he shews himself to be more implacable 
than impeccable. 

The last mot flung at M. Thiers is, that he is an aged 
statesman, with the nerves of a young lady. 

The President has spoken as of a possibility of there 
being a general election in October. Before the dispersion 
of the Assembly, it is probable, however, that the members 
will be called upon to pronounce definitively for Re- 
publicanism or Monarchy. 

It is noticed here as an extraordinary illustration of the 
tenacity to life of the Teuton, especially if he be a Teuton 
of the military profession, that Sunday last was the fiftieth 
anniversary of old Marshal Wrangel’s promotion to the 
rank of General. Remembering that he is still an active 
officer in the Prussian Army, it is certainly astounding to 
recall to mind the fact, now, in 1873, that Count Wrangel’s 
Lieutenancy was dated the 15th October, 1798—seventy- 
five years ago! 

A suggestion has been thrown out in the Revue Hebdoma- 
daire de Chimie that, instead of the usual papering, walls 
should be covered with tin-foil, that material being less 
destructible and more ornamental, besides taking readily 
the most resplendent colouring. 
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MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 





The Atlantic Monthly is a capital number. The critiques 
are really admirable, ‘“‘ Middlemarch” especially being 
very ably reviewed. ‘Frederick Chopin” is one of the 
best of the many papers, and “Some Impressions of 
London Social Life” a model paper to those who wish to 
tell home-truths in a way that no sensible people could be 





offended at. The poetry is in our opinion superior to that 
found in any one of our own magazines. 

The three chief pictures in the Art fournal are “The 
Quarrel of Wolsey and Buckingham,” engraved from §, 
A. Hart’s picture, “ Sunrise,” from the alto-relievo exhi. 
bited in the Academy, 1871, by Williamson, and Sebastian 
del Piombo’s painting ‘SS. Catherine, Barbara, and Mary 
Magdalene ” in the Church of St. John Chrysostom at 
Venice. All seem to us more than usually good, the 
second being a gem both in subject and in treatment. The 
Dean of Chester's paper on the Dee being postponed for a 
month, Mr. Rimmer supplies its place by an article on the 
Ancient Stone Crosses in England. Ford Madox Brown 
is the English painter of whom Mr. Dafforne treates. Mr. 
Hulme’s “Chapters Towards a History of Ornamental 
Art,” and Mr. Jewitt’s “ Art in the Belfry ” continue their 
interest. . 

Blackwood's opens with “ Shakespeare's Funeral,” of 
which it is necessary to say but two words to all lovers of 
Shakespeare—read it. The instalment of “‘ The Parisians” 
is excellent. ‘The Late attempt at Suicide” treats of the 
last fiasco of the Gladstone Government, as to whose self- 
destruction, we sincerely wish them better luck next time, 

The Cantab appears on the morrow of a Cambridge 
victory, and not only so, but very soon after the decease of 
the “ Dark Blue.” We wish it every success and a long 
life. The first number certainly fulfils the promise of light 
literature held out in the praface, but we cannot say so 
much for the “ grave.” A series of criticisms on modem 
poets is begun, Swinburne being treated of with great 
discrimination, and another critical paper of merit is “ The 
Dramatic Year of 1872.’ Under the heading of “ Cam- 
bridge Chit-chat” the boating and cricket news will pro- 
bably be appreciated at Cambridge and elsewhere, but we 
hope that the very poor attempts at jokes will be discon- 
tinued, as otherwise they cannot fail to lower the tone of 
the magazine. 

Cassell’s gives some interesting ‘‘ Recollections of the 
Emperor Napoleon III.,” by Lord William Lennox. 
Gerald Massey has two poems, one of them entitled “ The 
Captain of the Northfleet.” Amongst the numerous other 
papers, Frank Buckland’s on “ Fresh Water Fish,’ Walter 
Thornbury’s story of a burglary in the olden time, and Mr. 
Proctor’s on the planet Jupiter are the most noteworthy. 

In Chambers’ Fournal, ‘* Catching Larks” does not con- 
sist of instructions to Whitechapel gentry, whose trade we 
hope may soon be put a stop to, but is an amusing little 
story. Alexandre Dumas is most severely spoken of. 
“ Panegyrical Curiosities,” and ‘Curiosities of Fenian 
Song-writing,” are treated in the light and easy style com- 
mon to this magazine. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine begins anew series 
by the editor on “ Recent Hymns and Hymnists.” Whilst 
agreeing with much of the article, we cannot hope with 
the writer, that translations of old hymns will ever be 
looked on with disfavour. Mr. Jenner has some Dialogues 
of the Passion, translated from the Breton. The number 
is hardly up to the average of this magazine. ‘ 

We must again heartily commend The People’s Magasiné. 
Mr. Beavington Atkinson's paper on Bethnal-green Museum, 
engravings of two of the paintings in which we give 
by the courtesy of the editor, is interesting. This genial 
weather will make articles on out-door life acceptable, 
and accordingly we find ‘‘ Natural History for April, 
“‘Phosphorescence of Animals and Vegetables,” “Se 
side Studies,” and “Spring Constellations.” E. ™ 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen gives the legend of the Chateau 
of Pont de Gave, the ruins of which; visitors to Pau must 
well remember. Verona is described in a way that may 
tempt some of All the World's family, who are said to be 
going to the Vienna Exhibition, to make a détour, and 
cross the Brenner. Nearer home, Mr. Montgomerie 
Ranking gives an account of Trefriw, North Wales. 
Lighter papers are intermixed with more serious ones. 
Amongst the latter is an excellent paper by Canon Miller. 








capieyossietelliiapenincestens 
THE THEATRES. 


ADELPHI. 


Tue success of the numerous versions of Fack Sheppard, 
which have been produced at the various theatres, has 
apparently incited Mr. Chatterton to try another experiment 
and produce a slightly modified version of the old Adelphi 
arrangement of Mr. W. H. Ainsworth’s famous novel. In 
deference to the mysterious scruples of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, ali names have bern changed from the felonious tribe 
down to those of Hogarth, Gay, Figg, and Sir James 
Thornhill, and the play is now entitled The Stone Fug. 
Moreover, the celebrated chorus of ‘‘ Nix my dolly, pals, 
fake away’’ has been altered to more polite language, 
and the scene of the visit to Kneebone by Jack in company 
with Poll Maggott and Edgworth Bess, has been omitted. 
The original scene ending the first act has been altered, 
but we regret this the less as the enterprising manager of 
the Queen's has reproduced it in his version as a new and 
original sensational effect, substituting only Jack Sheppard 
for the carpenter, Mr. Wood. 

The original version of fack Sheppard was produced at 
the Adelphi on the 28th of October, 1839, the cast including 
Mrs. Keeley as Jack; Lyon as Jonathan Wild; Paul 
Bedford as Blueskin; and Yates as Wild’s Janizary 
Abraham Mendez. In the revival Miss Hudspeth plays the 
part of Jack, alias Bob Chance, preserving under the care- 
ful coaching ” of Mr. Edward Stirling, the main traditions 
of the character, and differing entirely from the fairy prince, 
which Miss Hodson gives us at the Queen’s. The part 
‘8 somewhat repellent to an audience of the present day, 
but Miss Hudspeth both looks and plays the part admirably, 
though a little overweighted in the last scenes. Mr. 
Fernandez is better suited as Sampson Savage (Jonathan 
Wild) than in any part we have seen him in lately, his 
peculiar style of elocution is well adapted to the part, and 
he has studied the character carefully. Mr. Shore can 
make but little of Sir Rowland Trenchard, but Mr. 
Augustus Glover is a most energetic Blueskin, making the 
most of his part, which is in itself most unattractive. The 
best acting was, however, shown by the veteran Mr. C. J. 
Smith, an actor who has scarcely had fair opportunity 
afforded for the display of his peculiar talents ; his imper- 
Sonation of the Jew Mordecai was a most remarkable 
Piece of grotesque acting; in the scene where Wild 
‘ranges for the murder of Sir Rowland Trenchard the 
“inging, unscrupulous Jew was shown to the life. Miss 

ward is a pleasing representative of the carpenter's 
daughter, The piece is fairly mounted, and was well 
feceived; the scene of the ‘well-hole” being, however, 
tather too realistic for modern tastes. The next novelty 
Ph aversion of The Wandering Few by Mr. Leopold 
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Shakespearian drama has been tried at the Holborn, with 
a revival of Much Ado about Nothing. 

Mr. Creswick is to double the parts of Benedick and 
Dogberry. A notice of this will appear next week. 

Mr. Rousby is said to be about to open Aséley’s for a 
summer season. 

Medea is shortly to be revived for Miss Bateman. 

The new piece at the Opera Comique, ‘‘ Harmonious 
Discords,” is by Mr. H. St. Maur. Of this, and of the 
revival of ‘“* Nicholas Flam,” we shall speak next week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rousby, for some time absent from Lon- 
don, made their re-appearance at Drury Lane on Saturday 
last, on the occasion of Mr, Chatterton’s benefit, the play 
being a condensed version of King Lear. Mr. Rousby, 
who attempted the part of the unfortunate monarch, though 
much overweighted, gave a most creditable performance ; 
his acting was deficient in force, and his voice scarcely 
lends itself to the part, but he was commendably free from 
exaggeration, and in the mad scenes, and in the closing 
speeches over the corpse of Cordelia, showed at times a 
good deal of pathos. After all, we expect Mr. Rousby’s 
fame will be very much that of Tom Davies, as commemo- 
rated by Churchill. Mrs. Rousby was, in looks and speech, 
a most graceful and tender Cordelia; the part, however, 
affords her but little scope. The rest of the characters 
were fairly played; Mr. Lindsay, whose name is new to 
us, showing much promise as Edgar, and speaking his 
lives with good emphasis and distinctness. Miss Cuth- 
bert’s fool, likewise deserves honourable mention. 


> —- -— 


CRYSTAL PALACE OPERA. 


THE management of the Crystal Palace deserve much 
credit for having produced an opera by a hitherto unknown 
composer, but they cannot be congratulated on the judg- 
ment they have shown in selecting Mr. Charles Deffell’s 
setting of The Corsair for their experiment. The opera 
certainly is in every way one of the most feeble produc- 
tions it has been our lot to listen to. The libretto is badly 
arranged, and there is no attempt at a concerted piece of 
any importance. The opera, which is divided into three 
acts, contains first of all the parting of Conrad and 
Medora, the attack on Seyd’s palace and the capture of 
the Corsair, and finally his rescue by Gulnare and return 
home to find Medora dead. 

The music is about as poor as it is can be. Mr. Deffell 
has no originality of idea, and his writing is sadly 
deficient in form. He shifts about from one style to 
another, and his phrases follow each other without any 
coherence or apparent sequence. What melody he gives 
us is commonplace and monotonous, and poorness of 
invention is shown in almost every bar. His orchestral 
writing is sometimes effective, though deficient in colour, 
and he makes good use of the lower strings, especially of 
the violoncelli, but this does not by any means compensate 
for the prevailing dulness of his writing generally. 

A short prelude—overtures are apparently beyond our 
modern composers—ushers in the first scene, which con- 
tains nothing striking, and is principally chorus. The 
second scene contains an air for Medora, and a very 
tedious and uninteresting duet for her and Conrad. The 
next scene is principally ballet music, which opens with a 
most absurd bit for the bells which reminded us more of a 
telegraph office than of an Eastern harem. A dance with 
oboe solo is weak, but a movement in F, the melody given 
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by the violins is pretty, though calling up memories of 
“Di tanti palpiti.” The attack on the Pacha’s palace 
had a somewhat too pantomimic effect. The first scene 
of the second act shows us Conrad in prison, a long scena 
for him is followed by an equally long scena for Gulnare, 
both uniting in a prosy duet. The accompaniments were 
the best part of the solos. The next scene contains a long 
scena for the Pacha in the minor with a monotonous bass; 
this was somewhat lengthy, but had a little more character 
than the other pieces. A duet follows, at the end of which 
Gulnare, much to the relief of the audience, stabs the 
Pacha. The last act shows us Conrad’s ship, which is 
apparently constructed on Mr. Bessemer’s plan, as the 
deck remains steady, though the sides move most vigor- 
ously. A-chorus of sailors is pretty, but nothing more, 
and a duet for Conrad and Gulnare contains some fair 
writing, but is too lengthy. The final chorus of women is 
very trivial. It will be seen that Mr. Deffell’s principal 
failings are in lack of melodic invention, and too much 
monotony. He has been terribly hampered by his libretto, 
and would have done much better to have set the poem 
merely as a cantata. The performance was by no means 
good. Miss. Blanche Cole struggled bravely with the 
uninteresting part of Gulnare, and sang her music admi- 
rably, with both refinement and power, and Mr. Aynsley 
Cook did his best for the Pacha; but Mr. Nordblom failed 
to make anything of Conrad; his singing was hard and 
unsympathetic, and his intonation frequently faulty. 
Moreover, he was by no means fully acquainted with 
words and music, and he also was very much ill at ease 
throughout. And we neither admire the voice or the 
method of Miss Fanny Heywood, who played Medora. 
What could have induced the production of the opera we 
can scarcely say. It was received with great coldness, 
and any applause evoked was given to Miss Cole, and not 
to the composer. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tue third private concert of the Albert Hall Amateur 
Orchestral Society takes place to-morrow (Friday) evening. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s “ Passion Week per- 
formance of the Messiah,” forming the forty-first annual 
recital of the great oratorio will take place next Wednesday 
evening. 

Next Saturday's programe at the Crystal Palace will 
include the first performance at Sydenham of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s Symphony in F, No.2. Mr. Charles Hallé will 
be the pianist, playing the C minor Concerto of Beethoven. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed will close the Gallery of 
Illustration during Holy Week. 

Mr. Henry Leslie will direct Mdme. Nilsson’s Concert 
at St. James’ Hall in May next. 

At M. Gounod’s fifth concert on Saturday evening his 
Requiem will be performed for the second time. Mr. 
Weldon, the honorary secretary of the Choir, has addressed 
aletter to the editors of the London papers calling their 
attention to the sparse attendance of musical critics at 
these concerts. 

Mendelssohn's Christus is to be sung this evening at 
the Church of St. Stephen, Lewisham, under the direction 
of the organist and choirmaster, Mr. C. Warwick Jordan, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

The season of the Popular Concerts is drawing to a 
close, the last performances taking place on Saturday 











afternoon and on Monday evening next. The aftenogn 
programme will be drawn exclusively from the works of 
Beethoven, and will include his famous septet for wing 
and strings. Mdme. Schumann and Herr Joachim will 
play the C minor sonata, and Mr. Santley will be the 
vocalist. 

Holy Week is to be marked at the Albert Hall by four 
performances of the Mattheus Passions-Musik, under Mr. 
Barnby’s direction, on the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, and on Easter Eve the Messiah 
will be given, with band of 100 and chorus of 1,100 on 
each occasion. The chorales in the Passion Music are to 
be allotted to the audience who are invited to rise and join 
in them, the melodies being supplied in the books of 
words. On Tuesday evening the Passion Music is also to 
be sung at St: Paul’s Cathedral, but there will be no 
special service this year at Westminster Abbey. Handel's 
Passion Music is to be sung at St. Saviour’s, Haverstock 
Hill, by the London Church Choir Association, on Monday 
and Thursday evening next, at half-past seven, and not at 
All Saints’, Notting Hill, as previously announced. 

The visitors to the International Exhibition, which 
opens for the season on Easter Monday are to be admitted 
without further charge to the daily orchestral perform. 
ances in the Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Barnby. The conductor will, it is said, give the 
most favourable consideration to the works of young com. 
posers who are invited to send in their scores, the acceptance 
of which for performance by the band of “ at least fifty picked 
artists "’ is to depend solely upon the merit of the music. 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, the musical critic of a contemporary, 
is to supply the analytical programmes. Recitals on the 
great organ will be given by Dr. Stainer and Mr. Best, of 
Liverpool. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society im advertising 
their concert of last evening made the very sensible request 
that the audience would take their seats at least ten 
minutes before the commencement of the performance. 
As the first work in the programme was a mass this notice 
was of course specially necessary, but at the same time it 
will be well if the public will take the hint generally and 
act upon it at the succeeding concerts as the enjoyment of 
many a beautiful work is absolutely interfered with by the 
late entry of a large number of visitors. ee 

Notwithstanding the popularity of Handel’s oratorios in 
England it seems a difficult matter to maintain societies 
for their performance in the provincial towns even where, 
as at Canterbury and Exeter, the cathedral choir might be 
supposed to form a fit nucleus for such bodies. At the 
former city the Harmonic Society founded by Dean Alford 
is practically defunct, and at the annual meeting of the 
oratorio society held last week in the western city there 
was a general complaint of the difficulty of obtaining 
public support. ‘ 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s concert last Thursday evening wés 
noticeable for a very fine performance of Mendelssohn's 
eight part psalm “Judge me O God,” which the choi 
were compelled to repeat. In the absence of Mr. Sims 
Reeves two young tenors, Mr. Henry Guy and Mr. Valen- 
tine Smith essayed to supply his place, Mr. Guy by under- 
taking the recitative and air from Fephtha, and Mr. Smith 
by singing ‘Comfort ye my people” in addition to the 
“ Cujus animam.” To say that Mr. Guy failed in “ Deeper 
and deeper still” is but to say what must have been pe 
fectly obvious to all who knew his powers before he com 
menced for although he sang in perfect tune there was 
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an utter Jack of the sympathy and expression which the 
famous music manifestly demands from its interpreter. 
Mr. Smith, who made his first appearance since his return 
from Italy, was still less successful, and in the Handelian 
air he was painfully defective, both as to intonation, and 
even as to the reading of the piece. Among the encores 
of the evening was the conductor's part song “the 
Pilgrims,” one of his most successful efforts. 

Mdme. Christine Nilsson and Sivori are among the 
recent artistic arrivals in Paris. 

Un Souvenir, a new comic opera, by M. Magner, has 
been produced at the Théatre Cluny. 

Mendelssohn's Reformation Symphony was played at 
M. Pasdeloup’s Popular Concert on Sunday, at Paris. 
Two movements from a new symphony, by M. Paladilhe, 
were played for the first time at the same concert. 

Handel's Acis and Galatea is to be performed at next 
Sunday's Concert National at Paris. 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has just granted a 
subsidy of 500 francs to each of the quartett parties engaged 
in the performance of chamber music at Paris. 

The final list of the candidates for M. Carafa’s vacancy 
at the Academy of Fine Arts stand as follows:—MM. J. 
Alary, F. Bazin, A. Boieldieu, E. Bouianger, A. Elwart, 
Prince Poniatowski, E. Reyer, and A. Vogel. The name 
of M. Th. Semet has been added by the authorities. 

Mdme. D'Angeri, one of Mr. Gye’s débutantes, made 
her first appearance on Tuesday, as Silika in L’Africaine. 
She has a fine voice and sings with plenty of confidence, 
her best effort being in the duet in the second act. In the 
final scena she produced but little impression. As far as 
can be judged from a first appearance, she seems likely to 
prove a useful vocalist, though scarcely fitted for leading 
parts. Signor Edardi, who also made his first appearance, 
isa promising second tenor. The other leading parts were 
filled by Signor Cotogni, who sang more quietly and with 
less shouting than usual, and Signor Nicolini, whose sing- 
ing but for his incessant vibrato, most noticeable in the 
first act, would have been irreproachable. The band, which 
contains some new members, played the accompaniments 
admirably; and the chorus, especially the male voices, 
sang well throughout. Another débutante, Mdlle. Amalia 
Fossa, is to appear to-night in the eternal Traviata. 


———_——__—_@——____——_ 


MADAME EUGENE OSWALD’S CONCERT. 


THE programme of this concert, which was held on Thurs- 
day, the 20th ult., comprised Beethoven's Trio in C minor 
(Op.1, No. 3); solo, violin, “‘Gigue and Fugue in G (Tar- 
ni), and Giga in G minor (Corelli) ; Schubert's Fantasia in 
C (Op. 15); solo for the harp (T. H. Wright); solo, violon- 
cello, Siciliano (Pergolesi), and Gavotte (Rameau); Liszt's 
“transcription” of Wagner's “‘Spinnerlied” from ‘ Der 
Pliegende Hollander,” and Chopin’s Polonaise in C. The 
‘xecutants were Madame Eugéne Oswald (pianoforte), Mr. 

entry Holmes (violin), Herr Daubert (violoncello), and Mr. 
1. H. Wright (harp). The singers comprised Madame 
Harriette Lee, Miss M. D,Arcy, and Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Stespects the performance, we can only say that it was 
very unequal. The really attractive features of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, were Mr. Holmes’ masterly rendering 
* some rather dry specimens of Tartini and Corelli, and 

etr Daubert’s solo for the violoncello. Of both the per- 
mances in question we can speak in the very highest 











terms ; they alone would have sufficed to render a far less 
agreeable concert interesting. Mr. Wright earned much 
applause for his “reveries” and “etude charactéristique”’ 
on the harp, but we can only regret that when recalled he 
should have treated a long-suffering public to the hackneyed 
“Last Rose of Summer.” Of the vocalists we are unable 
to speak in complimentary terms. Miss M. D'Arcy sang 
with some feeling and taste, appearing perhaps to better 
advantage in Bishop’s air ‘“‘ Tell me my heart,” than in 
Mozart's ‘“‘ Deh vieni’; Madame Harriette Lee sang an 
uninteresting song by Dussek, and one still less interesting 
by W. H. Holmes. Of Mr. Spencer Stanhope we would 
rather not express any positive opinion, as he was evi- 
dently suffering from an excess of nervousness. It only 
remains to be added that Madame Oswald was re- 
ceived with much applause, both after Schubert's “ Fan- 
tasia” and Liszt's “ Transcription.” The audience was 
large, fairly discriminative, and on occasions enthusiastic. 


eee 


MDLLE. ELVIRA DEL BIANCO’S CONCERT. 





Tuis far from uninteresting performance took place at the 
Beethoven Rooms on Wednesday evening, the roth ult., 
the executants being Madame Danieli, Mr. Henry 
Holmes (violin), and Signor Pezze (violoncello). To 
these, of course, must be added Mdlle. Bianco herself, as 
well as Signor Fiori, who acted as conductor. The pro- 
gramme on the whole evinced much judgment and taste, 
opening, as it did, with Beethoven's Trio in D major (Op. 
70), and including, besides other noteworthy features, Men- 
delssohn’s Trio in D minor and a pianoforte selection from 
the works of such little known composers as Frescobaldi, 
Lulli, and Pergolesi. The vocal portion of the entertain- 
ment comprised a duet from ‘‘ Conte Ory,” sung with con- 
siderable effect by Madame and Signor Danieli; the 
familiar and ever welcome ‘“ Non pii andrai,” in which 
Signor Rocca’s fine voice was heard to much advantage, 
and a ‘‘serenata” and “cavatina,” both by the conductor. 
The concert, which, by the bye, was largely attended, was 
brought to a close with a grand valse, ‘ Margherita,” by 
Mdlle. Bianco herself, which, no doubt, will serve its pur. 
pose as an effective show-piece. The gem of the evening 
was, of course, Beethoven's Trio, the second movement, 
especially, creating a marked impression; its sombre 
power, intense dramatic energy, and noble harmonies 
forming a tout ensemble in marked contrast to the brilliancy 
and almost joyous vivacity of the ‘‘ Presto,” by which it was 
followed. We may doubt, however, whether Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio, with its clear, suave melodies, exquisite grace, 
and pervading spirit of cheerfulness was not more to the 
taste of the audience in general. The one encore of the 
evening was Lulli’s ‘“‘ Allemande and Gigue” (1633), a verit- 
able burst of musical sunshine ; Signor Rocca had a narrow 
escape of being obliged to repeat Mozart's air from ‘‘ Le 
Nozze,” and Madame and Signor Danieli both earned con- 
siderable applause in Rossini’s melodious and eflective, if 
somewhat conventional, duets. Altogether, the concert 
may be pronounced a success, Mdlle. Bianco, who through- 
out played with brilliancy and discrimination, having no 
reason to complain of the reception she met with at the 
hands of her audience—an audience, be it added, sufficiently 
Catholic in its tastes to extend a warm welcome to anything 
really good of its kind, whether ancient or modern, grave 
or gay, classical, or later Italian. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 








ANOTHER novel, and another play, that the public have never 
yet heard of, have been left behind him by Lord Lytton! The 
drama is in five acts, and is entitled The Captive. The period is 
during the old classic days of Rome, whea the toga was worn. 
It has never been produced upon the boards for one very simple 
reason—the impossibility of finding a suitable actor for the chief 
part, one that a quarter of a century back would have admirably 
fitted Macready. The novel is one quite irrespective of ‘* The 
Parisians,” now running its course in Blackwood, and of the newly 
published opinions and adventures of ‘‘Kenelm Chillingly.” 
Readers of the latter will say, O that it were a sequel to the 
latter as effective and as all-sufficient as “ Alice’ was to * Ernest 
Maltravers.” ‘The fecundity of this remarkable genius has cer- 
tainly had astounding illustration since his lamented demise. 
“The Coming Race” announced to be his! And “The 
Parisians!” The three volumes of “ Kenelm Chillingly” pub- 
lished posthumously. And now the announcement here made 
for the first time, through the IJ/lustrated Review, that there is yet 
another Play! And yet another Novel! Strangely enough, in 
the one just out, the closing pages of the last volume echo again, 
and yet again, a cry akin to Nelson’s—“ Victory, or Westminster 
Abbey!” Lord Lytton certainly has won both, as he most cer- 
tainly deserved both. The honours bestowed upon him in life, 
and the tomb awarded to him in death, were his by right of how 
many works that are now part and parcel of the national 
literature. 

A grumbling, capital letter of Charles Reade’s sings, if not the 
poean of the Cambridge crew, the dirge of the Oxford. And in 
every word so characteristically! If ever there was room fora 
grumble, it certainly was in regard to the humbling and blunder- 
ing together of those two lubberly steamboats on Saturday— 
whereby the Press Reporters were left, soon after the start, just 
nowhere. Britannia, of -late years, seems somehow to be 
altogether out in her navigation. She runs on Pearl Rocks. 
She finds a desperate haven out in the very middle of the ocean, 
at St. Paul’s island. Even upon the river she rules the waves 
anything but straight. No wonder an old Oxonian, like the one 
who wrote that peculiar account of a boat-race at the opening of 
“ Hard Cash,” growls and grumbles like the thorough English- 
man he is, when the Oxford crew loses, and when, worst of all, 
the Oxford steamboat prevents him and the rest of his brothers 
of the Press from catching a glimpse of the winning or the losing 
of the (literally) Blue Ribbon of the Thames. 

Mr. Bellew returns from America on the 17th May, for two or 
three months’ rest in England, after his brilliant reading tour 
through the United States. During his stay it is expected that 
he will give in London, at the least, a few evenings of his un- 
rivalled recitations. 

Under the Government supervision at the Post Office the 
telegraphic wires have run out within this last year by more 
than 20 per cent., the mileage, which a twelvemonth back was 
87,719 being now 105,285. 

efore Lord Broughton (Sir John Cave Hobhouse that was) 
died, he had given the lie direct to Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s infamous 
imputation against Lord Byron. Now that Dr. Lushington (who 


was the last surviving depository of the secret as to the cause of 


the noble poet’s separation from Lady Byron), has just expired, 
the rumour is that before his marriage with Miss Milbank, Lord 
Byron already had a wife in existence. The suggestion is simple 
and comprehensible enough, and would explain-everything. 

Michael Balfe’s memorial bust, now completed, is to be placed 
almost immediately upon its appointed pedestal in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. 

The opening paper in the current number of Blackwood, 
“ Shakspere’s Funeral,” is an exceptional curiosity of literature. 
It forms an admirable companion picture to the memorable 
suppositious Trial for Deer Stealing, penned years upon years 
ago by Walter Savage Landor. 

Professor Roscoe's Lectures on Spectrum Analysis are now in 
their third edition. 

At the Court dinner of the Stationers’ Company, on Tuesday 
evening, the toast of “ Success to Literature ” was proposed by 
the Lord Mayor, the Master, and responded to by Dr. William 
Smith, editor of the Quarterly Review, &c. , 
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AMERICAN GOSSIP. 





Tue oddest scraps of English news (literally news) occasionally 
come to us from the other side of the Atlantic. For example 
we have a grave-faced contradiction of a rumour that certainly 
never was heard of before, that the Marquis of Lorne and 
Princess Louise are on the brink of separation. 


E Another splinter of intelligence of an Anglo-American character 
is to the effect that Captain Mayne Reid is going to stand in 
England as a Reform candidate for a seat in Parliament. 

At the Empire City gold touched 115? on the 7th inst., a fact 
that is noticeable inasmuch as it is the highest that standard of 
value has reached since the September of 1870. 

The farmers of Illinois are waging a fierce war against the 
railway system in the courts of law at every opportunity; and 
to that end have organised themselves into a band, or league, 
called the Sons of Husbandry. ’ 

Sterling Sledge died the other day, in Virginia Penitentiary, 
where he was imprisoned for manslaughter, leaving a property 
estimated at 30,000 dollars. : 

Horace Greeley’s two daughters are going to turn farmers, 
having determined to retain possession of the estate at 
Chappaqua. 

American journalists who have recently been interviewing, in 
one part or another of the States, the oldest inhabitant, ztat 
100, or thereabouts, are disgusted to hear that they have been 
topped by a Spanish quidnunc, who has hit upon a compatriot 
aged 150, one Salvador Cobro, who is not only hale and hearty, 
but who has an appetite so voracious, that in England it would 
be called a twister. 

The Presidential inauguration, on the 4th inst., which took 
place in the most intense cold, would seem to have passed off, 
on the whole, very flatly. The Washington World, in plain 
terms, pronounced it a failure. Even the ball, somehow, failed 
to “ go off.” 

Simultaneously the Forty-second Congress closed the natural 
course of its existence, in the midst of a general feeling that 
might be expressed in three words—a good riddance. 

The President (Grant), now just entered upon his second term 
of office, is regarded by no one with enthusiasm. When he 
drives through the streets, smoking the inevitable cigar, nota 
hat is raised. When he entered the theatre, the other evening, 
and one of the gods up aloft called out “* Three cheers for Presi- 
dent Grant,” not one single voice acclaimed him from any part 
of the house. 

As for Vice-President Colfax, he went out like a rushlight, with 
no pleasant flavour. Insomuch, that the New York World, refer- 
ring to his valedictory, says point blank—“ For a man convicted 
of perjury, as well as jobbery, and having forteited the respect of 
everybody who heard him, it was a remarkable document. He 
has evidently determined to wear a brazen face to the end. 
Shame is a quality unknown to a man who, in Colfax’ position, 
could, in the face of the country, deliver such an address.” 

Prospects are brightening as to the chances of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. The Darien Expedition is forging 
a-head. At Lima, as well as at New York, the liveliest interest 
is felt in the success of the projected enterprise. Peru is eager 
to co-operate in its accomplishment. 

The identity of a young and Pompadour-like beauty, who has 
hitherto preserved her incognito, while exciting the mingled 
admiration and horror of the Yankees, has just been discovered. 
The lady in question, who turns out to be a Mrs. J. S. Barnett, 
has been noticed in constant attendance at all the great criminal 
trials this last year or two. She has been in court day after day, 
at the trials of McFarland, Tweed, Stokes, and now of Scannell. 

Edmund Yates’ account of the inauguration has called dow" 
upon him some rather personal abuse in the Star at Washingto” 

Miss Emily Faithful has been presented at the White House 
to the President. : 

An unexampled novelty in journalism has just made its appea™ 
ance at New York, in the Daily Graphic, illustrated by 4 2 
process, called that of photo-lithography. It is a secret proce® 
that belongs to the proprietary, and that is yet wholly unexplaine® 
They say that by it scenes can be pictured more rapidly than 4 
report can be written out and set up by the compositors. 





